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La A PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRY INTO LABOUR 
: 7 CONDITIONS IN ITALY 


Almost 4,000 workers and several hundred employers, 
nanagers, trade union leaders and Civil Service representatives 
nterviewed by a special Commission of Enquiry. Results 
| of the survey 


At the beginning of 1955, the Italian Parliament approved a 
roposal made by two deputies, Butté and Calvi (1), that a special 
arliamentary Commission be set up to investigate labour conditions 
n Italy. This survey, which has close practical ties with previous 
nvestigations made by the Chamber of Deputies into causes of 
memployment and a low standard of living in Italy (2), is the 
ogical conclusion to efforts which Members have been making towards 
mproving labour conditions throughout the country. 

On June 16, 1955, a Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry was 
et up and included 15 Senators and 15 Deputies.. Leopoldo Rubi- 
iacci, a member of the Christian Democrat parliamentary group, and 
in expert on social and labour union problems, was appointed chair- 
nan (3). Parliament authorized the Commission to investigate and 
report on the following points: 

_ A) a thorough examination of labour conditions in all economic 
ectors, and specifically as under: 

| 1) application of sanitary and hygiene regulations and social 
egislation; accident prevention, occupational diseases, protection 
f working mothers and their children, old age insurance schemes, 
uberculosis subsidies and general sickness benefits, and measures 
idopted under specific laws covering the above; 

2) adherence to labour contracts and trades union agreements, 
vith particular reference to clauses covering wages, labour conditions 
nd the treatment of dependants still not protected by collective 
ontracts; 
| 3) moral conditions and human relations in places of employment; 


(1) See: Gazzetta Ufficiale, No. 96, of April 7, 1955. 
(2) See: Parliamentary Enquiry into Unemployment in Italy — «Italian Affairs», 
Tol. III, No. 5, pp. 505-519. 

(3) Signor Leopoldo Rubinacci was Under Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and 
ocial Welfare in the VI De Gasperi Cabinet, in 1950; in the VII De Gasperi Cabinet 
e held office as Minister of Labour (1951) and in the VIII De Gasperi Cabinet (1953) 
nd the Pella Cabinet (1953) retained the same office. Recently he was called as 
member of the Social Commission of the United Nations Organisation. 
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4) subsidiary and supplementary welfare provisions in opera 

tions in the firms; | 
B) to propose, to Parliament and to the Government, measure: 

for the improvement of the system of protection for workers, and fo: 
its rigorous application. | 
The work of the Commission was divided into three stages: prelimi 
nary preparation, the survey itself, and the sorting of the me | 
collected prior to presentation to Parliament. | 


= 
a 


First phase: preparation | 


Owing to the wide range and complexity of the field to be invest 
gated, which covered all sectors of production, the Parliamentar 
Commission began its work by settling an organic plan of operatio 
and, at the same time, determining the means and instruments b 


which the enquiry should proceed. 


a) Statistical survey - The Commission began, therefore, with 
preliminary statistical examination of the economic structure of Italy 
in order to choose the required ‘“‘guinea pigs”. It settled on 200 industri: 
enterprises representing the most important Italian productive act 
vities, such as metallurgy, mechanical, mining, textiles and chemical; 
It then drew up a structural outline of labour in agriculture, buildi 
and other sectors, including transport, and communications, banki 
and insurance, commerce, economic activities run by the State a 
by public enterprise, fisheries etc., and determined how the enqui 
should proceed in these sectors. 


b) Social legislation — The aim of this aspect of the enquiry wd 
to give concrete form to the practical results achieved by the comple 
apparatus of legislation and social institutions favouring hum 
and social conditions of labour, and to draw attention to t 
gaps which exist in the legislation and social institutions for the pr¢ 
tection of workers, showing where the present system is contradictor} 
inadequate, or too expensive. The first step taken by the Commissid 
was to set experts to work to re-examine social legislation in connectid 
with the single institutes and the limits covered by each single la 
to investigate problems of the interpretation and application 
the laws dealing with labour relations and the efficacy of the syste 
of supervision, Other aspects of social legislation were examin 
in detail in the enquiries which were held directly by the Commissi 
itself: these included aspects deserving special attention, such as t 
legal discipline of labour relations, limited contracts, off-premi 
work, contracted working hours, the termination of labour agreement 
and individual and collective bargaining. 
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c) Collective agreements — The Commission made enquiries concern- 
ig: “ the respect of contracts and Trade Union agreements, covering 
oth pay and working conditions, besides the treatment of labour 
s yet unprotected by collective agreements”. The Commission, 
. the first place, examined the question of collective agreements 
hich, in spite of Art. 39 of the Italian Constitution, were still without 
»gent force erga omnes. The Commission has taken steps to collect 
I the data referring to this difficult problem, and to draw up a general 
icture of the results obtained with collective. bargaining. All 
bour contracts stipulated since 1945 are being published under the 
ispices of the Commission: this attempt deserves special mention, 
| that it aims at re-ordering a sector where, in recent years, serious 
ises of confusion have come to light. Nor has another interesting 
de of the enquiry been neglected: wage-increases from the pre-war 
sriod to the present day. 


d) Labour disputes — In order to examine this question in detail, the 

nairman of the Commission asked the Ministry of Justice to furnish 
formation as to the number of individual labour disputes registered, 
ie verdicts pronounced, the disputes settled, and the number 
‘opped, for the period from January 1951 to June 30, 1955, 
r all the judicial offices of the Republic. A report on individual 
ibour disputes was requested from the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Yelfare. With the aid of the direct collaboration of the Turin, Milan, 
iaples and Potenza Courts of Appeal, a “test ” enquiry has been 
lade into the verdicts issued by the Courts of Appeal, concerning 
bour disputes, during 1954. This sample survey has made it pos- 
ble to examine a sector which for years remained little known, by 
‘oviding ample documentary evidence and reports. 


‘e) Social welfare — The Commission first drew up “a_ general 
ceture of the social assistance schemes, based on action taken over 
‘oups of workers which were covered, those which have remained 
itside. every system of assistance, the various methods of payment, 
1e administrative and judicial procedure, and the functioning of the 
enevolent organizations ”. The whole vast sector of social insurance 
as been covered by the enquiry. A special enquiry was directed by 
1e Commission into problems relating to the simplification of admin- 
trative procedure, the unification of contributions, especially in 
lation to their legal repercussions, to the assistance provided 
id to its amount. All these problems have been grouped into 
x points: workers insured; insurance benefits; main payment of 
snefits; procedure following refusal of assistance; assistance and 
fence of claimants; against organizations responsible for the various 
rms of compulsory insurance. Detailed reports have been obtained on 
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all the points in the above approved programme, with separate rep 
‘for each item, from 24 Insurance organizations, 8 benevolent assis 
organizations, the Unified Agricultural Contributions Scheme 


the Ministry of Labour. In this way, precious information has beer 
compiled on this particular field, which will be extremely useful ir 


making the necessary improvements and modifications. ei 


f) Human Relations - The Commission extended its enquiries to include th | 
moral conditions of labour and the human relations programme practised by compa: 
ies. To this end, the enquiry attempted to reveal relations between labour an 
the factory councils, between factory councils and management, between labour anq 


management and labour and shop foremen. The aim was to discover whethe} 
dij 
al 
OTs} 


management was effectively interested in the social welfare of dependents outs 
the limits of the factory. In general, a much better picture was obtained fre 
personal visits to chosen industrial concerns. The moral status of the employe 
was also carefully investigated and the many experiments made in human 1 all 
_ tions were weighed and judged. ; 

g) Human Results — One of the basic objectives of the investigation conducte’ 
by the Commission has been the protection of the human side of labour and th 


2; 
- 


\] 
_ attention given to the individual, both in and out of the factory. This covers suc} 
items as guaranteed employment, correct use of abilities and protection from occups 
tional and non-occupational risk. Enquiries into these points were chiefly effecte 
through statistical research, although there were certain aspects which called for qua 
itative rather than quantitative approaches, either through direct questioning or tk 
answering of set series of questions. Among other things, the survey considere} 
diet in relation to the professional activity of the individual, his financial standing 
debts incurred, housing problems, hobbies (if any), sanitary conditions, rehabilitati 
‘of the sick and invalids with a view to future employment, correct use of t 
_worker’s abilities, and the continuation of his general education. f: | 
{ 


The technical and methodological research undertaken by the Con 
mission in the first phase of the enquiry, has made it possible to se 
out in full the various problems inherent to the worker, establishin} 
a pattern which could be followed in the second phase of the enquiry 


Second phase: direct investigation 


It was on the basis of the results of the preliminary investigatio| 
that the Committee passed to the second phase. This opened o 
January 10, 1956, and involved 200 companies representing the maja 
industrial sectors. In June of the same year, conditions in agricul 
ture and the building trade were examined. The method adopted bi 
the Commission is the sample method, and consists — as is known : 
in making a full report on a limited number of units, belonging t 
a certain group, and which form typical samples. The Commissio i 
divided into sub-committees, visited the Provincial capitals listed i 
the following table, and in the order recorded, for the purpose of inve 
tigating industry. ‘ 

Covering the building sector, the Commission visited Reggio Cald} 
bria, Chieti, Sondrio, Potenza, Catania, Rome. When extending ii] 
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quiries to agriculture, it went to Rovigo, Lecce, Vercelli, Ferrara, 
gegio Calabria, Foggia, Ravenna, Potenza, Sassari, Caserta, Cremona, 
tania and Grosseto. 


INDUSTRY — In the course of its examination of conditions in 
lustry in each of the provinces, the members of the Commission 
yan by selecting a sample unit. It then collected preliminary data 
accidents and sickness, interviewing trades union organizers, repre- 
itatives of the factory councils and management, and individual 
rkers practising various skilled and semi skilled trades, some of 
7m volunteers, others selected by chance. By October 1957, 42 
yvinces had been visited and a careful examination made of labour 
iditions in industry and agriculture. In all, 654 trades union repre- 
tatives, 295 state officials, 207 functionaries of various insurance 
1 labour benefits institutes were interviewed. Visits were made to 
)} industrial plants (representing the mechanical, metallurgical, 
mical, textile, mining and building industries) and 42 rural com- 
mes. Labour questions were discussed with 608 members of factory 
incils, 418 employers and factory managers, and 3,832 dependents. 
‘alks with local trades union organizers led to data being collected on a wide range 


ubjects, including the creation and election of factory councils, form and style 
labour contracts in use in the province, off-premises work and contracting, 
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working hours, the application of inter-federal labour contracts in cases of individua: 
and collective dismissals, information on piece-work, production bonuses and time 
bonuses, the question of apprentices, information on outstanding individual an 
collective labour disputes and trades union intervention in questions of observance 
of labour laws and collective contracts. | 

Before the Commission began these visits, the Head office of the L.N.A.LL. (Nation 
al Workers’ Accident Insurance Institute) placed a series of statistics at its dis 
posal, relating to the percentage distribution of circumstances causing accidents. 
the index for the seriousness of such accidents, and the index of their frequency. I 
this way, members could form a preliminary idea of the safety conditions existing in th 
firms visited. 


The information sought in interviews with members of factory councils and representa 
tives of management may be summarized as follows: whether the company concerne 
was registered with the trades union associations; composition of the factory council, 
and to what extent the inter-federal agreement of May 8, 1953,is respected in th 
election of members; if the factory council maintains a register; if its membe 
are given free time in which to perform their special duties; the action of the factory 
councils on behalf of industrial employees; number of visits made by local inspector: 
respect of wage scales set out in collective contracts; possible labour disputes; socia 
services existing in the factory; working hours, with special reference to conditions fo 
women and minors; and time required for payment of insurance subsidies, sicknes: 
benefits, dues, etc. 

Interviews with individual workers generally took place for the purpose of obtainin 
the following information: personal data on the worker; housing conditions, grade 
— according to quality; standard of living; knowledge of the collective contract in force 
in the company employing him; trade and wages and reason of employment; type 
of contract existing between the individual and industry; wages; wage increases; family 
allowances; production bonuses; piece-work, method used, speed and production rate; 
factory canteen; insurance card; health of individual workers; benefits, sick benefits 
from social insurance institutes in the event of illness; sanitary and safety conditions 
in the factory; possible disciplinary action; relations between workers, factory com- 
mittees and management; training of industrial workers through special courses: 
general knowledge of the company employirg the individual and the existence, if 
any, of social services. { 

Turning to the building trade, the Commission sought information by approachin : 
the trades unions and posing the following questions; labour contracts in use in th 
provinces and their application; current situation of contractors and sub-contractors 
and labour conditions practised; work shifts normally followed by various companies: 
information and data on piece work and production rate; conditions for apprentices: 
factory councils and their operation; possible disputes over electoral regulations; 
information on trades union intervention to enforce observance of labour laws and 
collective contracts. : 


_In discussions with the Factory Councils and Management, the members of the 
Commission asked for information relating to the relations between the factory 
Council and the company, the working hours and pay of the workers; the observance 
of the clauses covering fixed rates of pay in the collective contracts; informatior 
regarding apprenticeship, type of piece work; the laws and contract regulations 
applied; intervention of the Council with Management; collective disputes at 
management level, if any; the granting by the firm of contracts or sub-contracts tc 
special groups of workers; the existence, if any, of a workers’ canteen; the sanitary 
conditions and general safety provisions of the firm; accidents, if any, and their cause: 
the granting of assistance benefits, etc. 

In Interviews with dependants of the building industry, the following main point: 
were dealt with: personal data of the worker; the standard of living of the worke: 
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nd of his family; the reasons for his employment; type of collective agreement applied 
> firm, and the worker’s knowledge of it; total pay earned; number of months per 
ear during which he works; whether he works on Piece-rates, and what type; disci- 
dinary measures, if any; whether the worker has observed any instance of infraction 
f contract or law by the firm; disputes, if any; security measures and sanitation in 
ae firm; health of worker; whether the worker holds an I.N.A.M. (National Institute 
ness Assistence) card or an I.N.P.S. (National Institute of Social Insurance) 
ard; amount received as allowance for accidents, or pension for ill health or old age. 


. AGRICULTURE -— The method of enquiry for this sector differs 
2 a number of ways from that applied to industry. In view of the 
aobility of agricultural labourers, it was thought better to take the 
\ommune as the basic unit for investigation, rather than single farms. 
The delegation therefore determined which Communes should be 
isited, and held discussions with the trades union organizations, 
ith employers and agricultural workers, as well as with the public 
uthorities; in this enquiry, as in the others, the delegations of the 
ommission were assisted by the Board of Labour. 


In the interviews with the trades union organizations, information was requested 
1 the following main items: the present state of contracting relative to the renewal 
? expired or revoked Provincial contracts, and the situation of the trades union 
‘ganizations, of the employers and of the workers; difficulties which have been met 
the renewal of contracts; whether all forms of employment were covered by collective 
mtracts; the number of labour exchanges existing in the Province, with particular 
ference to rural areas; whether the availability of the labour force has been fixed 
y decree or contract in the Province; the number of agricultural workers recorded 
the population registers of the Communes; inadequacy of vocational training, and 
hether training courses are considered necessary; the application of the laws and 
collective labour agreements; the intervention of the trades union organizations 
id of the Boards of Labour to ensure the observance of the laws and collective agree- 
ents; information concerning individual or collective dismissal, etc. 

Interviewing employers the Commission asked the following questions: personal 
ita of the employer; his position in the firm; whether the firm was registered with 
trades union association, and which; the number of dependants; regular workers, 
ry labourers, extra workers, or those with special tasks; housing conditions of full 
me dependants; information regarding the number of skilled and qualified workers; 
bether full time labour is employed under the two-yearly contract provided for in 
uw No. 533 and on what terms; whether full time labour was employed through 
e labour exchange; the collective agreement which applies to the firm; whether 
oduction boruses are given; whether, together with his pay packet, the worker is 
ven a pay-sheet, in accordance with the law; whether the payment is registered on 
s work card; hours worked, daily and weekly, and whether the holidays are respected; 
easures relating to the physical and economic provisions for working mothers; 
smissal of workers during 1954-55, and the motives for this; individual labour 
sputes which may have sprung up in the firm, and whether they had reference to 
e interpretation of labour agreements; social legislation; new experiments in human 
lations, if any; data relative to workers debts’ if any have been incurred; miscellaneous 
ta relating to hygiene and safety precautions for workers; whether the employer, 
obedience to existing regulations,maintains records of contributions paid for insurance 
d welfare benefits; any accidents which have happened to workers in the firm, and 
at measures have been taken to help workers who have not the right to insurance 
nefits in case of sickness. 
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on the compilation of the results of the application of laws and contracts, on the ob: 
servance of the regulations governing qualifications and promotion. Reports wil 
also be prepared on work shifts, piece-work, and treatment of female labour. 


D) Setting out of the material concerning hygiene and safety measures. Data or 
this subject are available from the declarations relating to accidents made by the 
workers, and the organizations questioned, from the reports provided by the Labow 
Boards and by the E.N.P.I. (National Accident Insurance Organization), and from 
the statistics made available by the companies dealt with, during the survey. | 


E) Setting out of material concerning social welfare. This material concerns infor. 
mation relating to the insurance contribution made by the workers and those made by 
the insurance organization, the average time needed to meet applications for assis- 
tance, and the payment system followed. This material, and the information obtained 
from questions on these points, is organized along the following lines: scope of the 
insurance organizations, the functioning of the local offices of these organizations: 
single insurance provisions; the responsabilities of the employer; particular problems 
of the Province. 


F) Setting out of the material collected on human relations. A special scheme has 
been worked out for the presentation of this subject, on an experimental level, which 
has been gradually modified in order to include and utilize all the material collected, 
especially through interviews with workers, factory councils and managers. 

The Parliamentary Commission shall be ready to report on its 
findings by December 31, 1957. In working out its conclusions, it 
has given precedence to questions relating to off-premises work, short 
term contracts and tenders, in order to meet pressing requests and te 
speedily provide Parliament with sufficient material with which to 
face eventual debates which are likely to arise as a result of several 
Bills which are to be brought to members’ notice in the near future. 

The material collected by the Commission (and which has the merit 
of freshness and originality) is the result of direct contact between 
its members and the interested categories. The documentation is 
completely objective, for the Commission was composed of represeh 
tatives of all political trends. Further, the persons interrogated repre- 
sented all sides of industry and agriculture: workers, factory councils, 
management, contracters, trades union organizers, Public authorities, 
etc. It will serve Parliament in the compilation of new social legis- 
as and may well play a leading role in furthering social relations 
in italy. 
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v BIOGRAPHIES 


Biographical sketches of leading Italians 


f 

ITALO GIULIO CAIATI, Deputy and member of the Christian Democrat Parlia- 
:ntary Group, was born at Bitonto (Bari) on January 12, 1916. He lives at Brindisi. 
After obtaining an Arts degree, he became Assistant Lecturer at Rome University and 
Jay holds a teaching post in Philosophy and Pedagogics. Signor Caiati is also a member 
‘the Catholic Action and of the Association of Catholic Secondary School Teachers. 
Commissioned in the Grenadiers during the second World War, he fought on the 
issian front and was decorated for bravery. He later participated in the War of 
deration with the ”’ Colleoni ,, partisan group and is included in the Roll of Honour. 
Signor Caiati’s activities include: President of the Provincial C.L.N. (National 
deration Committee); Chairman of the Provincial A.C.L.I. (Italian Christian 
orker’s Association) and Provincial Secretary of the Christian Democrat Party, 
oosition he held until the elections of April 18, 1948. 

e was also editor of L’Avvenire del Popolo and Chairman of the « Apulia 
ueduct» Board. Signor Caiati was also associated with the daily newspaper Gaz- 
‘a del Mezzogiorno and is a member of the Adriatic Academy. 

He was elected as Member of the Constituent Assembly for the Lecce Division, 
+h 15,813 preferential votes, in 1946. In the General Elections of April 1948, 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies for the Lecce-Brindisi-Taranto Division, 
h 68,408 preferential votes. Signor Caiati was later appointed to the VII Parlia- 
ntary Commission: Public Works. 

‘m 1953, he was re-elected for the third time with 69,397 preferential votes, 
‘resenting the same division, and reappointed to the VII Parliamentary Com- 
ssion: Public Works. He has been a member of the Zoli government since May 
1957, as Under Secretary to the Ministry of Post and Telecommunications. 
+e 


tTMANUELE GUERRIERI, Deputy and member of the Christian Democrat 
‘liamentary Group, was born on March 10, 1900, at Modica (Ragusa) where he 
1 lives. He is married with two children and is a lawyer. 
jignor Guerrieri was elected to the Constituent Assembly for the Catania constit- 
icy in 1946, with 16,903 preferential votes. 
n the elections of April 1948, he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies for 
| Catania-Syracuse-Ragusa-Enna constituency, with 28,270 preferential votes 
| later appointed to the III Parliamentary Commission: Justice. 
n 1953, Signor Guerrieri was re-elected, for the third time, as parliamentary 
‘resentative of the same constituency, with 30,798 preferential votes. He was 
hointed vice-Chairman of the III Parliamentary Commission: Justice, and in 
| Zoli government, of which he has been a member since May 22, 1957, was 
ainated Under Secretary to the Ministry of Public Works. 

x OK Ox 
(ICHELE MAROTTA is a Deputy and member of the Christian Democrat Parlia- 
atary Group. . ; ; 
ignor Marotta was born on June 16, 1913, at Trecchina (Potenza), is married and 
sin Potenza. He has a degree in Economics and Commerce and is a commercial 
ert and teacher. 
le was a temporary Lieutenant in the Infantry. 
fe has held an executive position in the Italian Catholic Action Youth Movement 
_in the Men’s Union; was Provincial Secretary of the Potenza Christian Democrat 
ty, National Councillor of the Christian Democrat Party, and a member of the 
enza Communal Council. 
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In 1948 he was elected Deputy for the Potenza-Matera Division, with 34,121 pref- 
erential votes. and successively appointed member of the I Parliamentary Con 
mission: Welfare and Home Affairs, of the IV Commission: Finance and Treas r 

f the VIII: Transport. Rt 
a was re-elected Depry in 1953, for the same Division, with 30,556 preferential 
votes and re-appointed to the IV Parliamentary Commission: Finance and Treasury. 

Since May 22, 1957, he has been a member of the Zoli Cabinet, as Under Secretary 
to the Ministry of State Participations. : | 

x x ei 

CAMILLO GIARDINA is a Senator, and member of the Christian Democrat Parlia. 
mentary Group. . : : =} 

Senator Giardina was born on 29 March, 1907, at Pavia, and lives in Palermo. 
He is a Lawyer and University Professor, and has a wife and two children. i 

He has been a Full Professor of the History of Italian Law since 1937, teaching 
in the University of Urbino (1932-33), Messina (1933-35) and Palermo from 1935 
until now. a 

During the war he was an Auxiliary Lieutenant Colonel attached to the Military 
Courts. i 

In 1942 he entered the underground movement of the Christian Democrats. From 
1946-48 he was Provincial Secretary of the Christian Democrat Party for Palermo. 

Senator Giardina is a national member of the Palermo Academy of Sciences, Liter 
ature and Arts, and of the Peloritana Academy of Messina; an honorary membe; 
of the Deputation of Local History for Apulia, and a corresponding member of the 
Naples Society of Local History. 

In 1948 he was elected Senator in the College of Termini Imerese (in the Sicily 
Division) with 44,066 preferential votes. 3 

He was a member of the VI Parliamentary Commission: Education and Fin: 
Arts. In 1953 he was re-elected Senator for the same Division, with 33,364 prefer 
ential votes and returned to the VI Commission: Education and Fine Arts. 

Senator Giardina has published the following works: L’ Istituto del Viceré di Sicilic 
(The Status of Viceroy in Sicily) (1930); Scipione di Castro (1931): « I boni homines > 
(1932); Il Supremo Consiglio d’Italia (The Supreme Council of Italy) (1934); Stud 
sulla novazione (Studies of Novation) (1937): La proprieta degli alberi separata da quellc 
del suolo (The Ownership of Trees as distinct from the Ownership of Land) (1941) 
Capitoli e privilegi di Messina (Institutions and Privileges of Messina) (1936); Stud 
di storia di diritto Vol. I (Studies in the History of Law) (1951). ; 

Since May 22, 1957, he has been a member of the Zoli Cabinet as Under Secretary 
to the Ministry of Foreign Commerce. i 

* OK OK 

CRESCENZO MAZZA is a Deputy, and member of the Christian Democrat Parlia 
mentary Group. a 

Signor Mazza was born on January 12, 1910, at Torre del Greco (Naples). He ha 
a degree in Medicine and Surgery, and during the war worked as a District Physician 
He was an Administrator of the Banca di Credito Popolare. : | 

Signor Mazza was elected member of the Constituent Assembly in the Naple 
Division, with 11,626 preferential votes. In 1948 he was re-elected for the sam 
Division, with 37,239 preferential votes, and was appointed Presidential Secretary 
in the Chamber of Deputies, | 

In 1953 he was re-elected Deputy for the third time, for the Naples-Caserta Division 
with 26,232 preferential votes and appointed member of the VIII Parliamentar- 
<2 aaueeages Transport and the Merchant Navy, and was again appointed Presidentia 

ecretary. | 


; Since May 22, 1957, he has been a member of the Zoli Cabinet, as High Commie 
sioner for Hygiene and Health. | 


, 
LL. 
} 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
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ONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF FEBRUARY 26, 1948, No. 2 - Royal Legislative Decree 
- of May 15-1946, No. 455. 


ONVERSION OF THE STATUTE OF THE REGION OF SICILY, 
_ APPROVED, BY THE LAW OF MAY 15-1946, No. 455, INTO 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 


In view of the first paragraph of Article XVII of the Transitory Provisions, and 
’ Art. 116 of the Constitution; 


PROCLAIMS 


he following constitutional law, approved by the Constituent Assembly on January 
., 1948; 


Art. 1 


The Statute of the Region of Sicily, which was approved by the Legislative Decree 
' May 15, 1946, No. 455, forms part of the constitutional laws of the Republic 
all the effects and purposes of Art. 116 of the Constitution. 

‘While the procedure for amendments laid down by the Constitution remains 
lid, modifications which are considered necessary by the State or by the Region 
ay be approved by the national Parliament, by ordinary legislation, with the 
sreement of the Regional Assembly of Sicily, not more than two years from the 
ite on which the present law comes into force. 


Art. 2 


‘The present constitutional law will come into force the day after its publication 
the Gazzeita Ufficiale of the Republic. 


PPROVAL OF THE STATUTE OF THE REGION OF SICILY 


The following has been sanctioned and proclaimed: 


, 


Single Article 


|The Statute of the Region of Sicily has been approved in the following text, signed, 
our command, by the Prime Minister. 

|The Statute shall be submitted to the Constituent Assembly, to be co-ordinated 

th the new Constitution of the State. 


STATUTE OF THE REGION OF SICILY 


Art. 1 


Sicily, with the Eolie, Egadi, and Pelagie islands, and the islands of Ustica and 
yntelleria, is created an Autonomous Region, with juridical status, within the political 
lit of the Italian State, on the basis of the democratic principles which inspire 
ie life of the Nation. 

The city of Palermo is the capital of the Region. 
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CHartTer I 

ORGANS OF THE REGION } 

Art. 2 | 

The organs of the Region are: The Assembly, the Junta and the Regional President.. 
The Regional President and the Junta form the Government of the Region. | : 


Section I — The Regional Assembly : : 
Art. 3 ; 


The Regional Assembly consists of ninety members elected in the Region by ea 
universal and secret suffrage, in accordance with the laws promulgated by the Regional 
Assembly on the basis of the principles fixed by the Constitution for the poli: 
tical elections. | 

The Members represent the whole Region, and hold office for a term of fous 

ears, | 
, The new Assembly is convened by the Regional President, within three months 
of the dissolution. | 


Art. 4 | 


The Regional Assembly elects from among its members its President, two deputy 
Presidents, the Secretaries of the Assembly and the Standing Committees, according 
to the norms of its internal regulations, which likewise contain the provisions relating 
to the exercise of the functions of the Regional Assembly. 

| 
Art. 5 | 

The Members, before being admitted to office, take an oath in the Assembly te 
exercise their functions with the single aim of promoting the good, indivisible 
well-being of Italy and the Region. | 


Art. 6 


| 
| 
Members may not be proceeded against for votes given within the Regional Assem 
bly or opinions expressed in the exercise of their duties. ' 


Art. 7 


Members have the right to raise points, put questions and to introduce resolution 
within the Assembly. | 


Art. 8 | 

The State Commissioner, as appointed under Art. 27, may propose to the Gover 
ment of the State that the Regional Assembly be dissolved for persistent violatio| 
of the present Statute. | 


_ The decree of dissolution must be preceded by the deliberation of the Legisle 
tive Assemblies of the State. | 

In this event the normal administration of the Region is entrusted to an extra 
ordinary Commission with three members, appointed by the Italian Governmer 
on the designation of the same Legislative Assemblies, 


This Commission provides for the electi i i 
eee e election of a new Regional Assembly withi 


. 
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SecTIon II — The Regional President and the Regional Junta 


Art. 9 


The Regional President and the Assessors (Members of the Junta) are elected by 
e Regional Assembly in its first sitting and from among its members, by secret 
lot, with an absolute majority. 

The Regional Junta is composed of the Regional President and the Assessors. 
ie latter are appointed by the Regional President to particular branches of the 
dninistration. 


| 


Art. 10 


The Regional President, in case of absence or incapacity, is substituted by an 
ssessor designated by him. 

In the case of resignation, permanent incapacity, or death of the Regional Pres- 
snt, the President of the Assembly, within 15 days, shall convene the Assembly 
: the election of the new Regional President. 


; 


CHapter II 
FUNCTIONS OF THE REGIONAL ORGANS 


SECTION I - Functions of the Regional Assembly 


Art. 11 


The Regional Assembly is convened by its President, in ordinary session, in the first 
ek of every second month, and in extra-ordinary session, at the request of the 
gional Government or a minimum of twenty members. 


( Art. 12 


Regional Laws are promoted by the Regional Government and Members. 

Che Bills are drafted by the Committees of the Regional] Assembly with the parti- 
ation of the representatives of the professional categories and the technical 
‘ans of the Region. The regulations governing the application of the laws passed 
the Regional Assembly are issued by the Regional Government. 


Art. 13 


Che laws passed by the Regional Assembly and the regulations issued by the Region- 
3overnment are not complete if they lack the signatures of the Regional President 
i of the Assessors responsible. 

\t the termination of the period stated in Art. 29, paragraph 2, they are promul- 
‘ed by the Regional President and published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of the Region. 
{hey shall come into force in the Region fifteen days after publication, unless 
‘yisons to the contrary are contained in single laws or regulations. 


Art. 14 


The Assembly, within the sphere of the Region, within the limits of the Constitu- 
sal laws of the State, and without prejudicing the agrarian and industrial reforms 
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determined by the Constituent Assembly of the Italian people, has exclusiv 
power of legislation in regard to the following matters: 

a) Agriculture and forestry; 

b) Land reclamation; 

c) Civic rights; : ‘ - 

d) Industry and commerce, excepting the regulation of private activities 

e) Promotion of agricultural and industrial production: encouragement, 
tribution, and protection of agricultural and industrial products and commer 
activities; : : 

tf) Town planning: ; 3 ; ; 

g) Public works, excepting large scale public works which chiefly interest 
Nation as a whole; 

h) Mines, quarries, peat bogs, salt mines; ; 

i) Public water supply, in so far as not connected with public works of natio 
interest; 

l) Fishing and hunting; 

m) Public charities and charitable organizations; 

n) Tourist trade, hotel supervision, and preservation of landscape; upke 
historical monuments and works of art; 

o) Regulation of the local organizations and of the relative districts; 

p) Organization of Regional offices and bodies; | 

q) Legal and economic status of Regional employees and officials, which } 
no case is to be lower than that of State personnel; 

r) Elementary education, museums, libraries and academies; : 

s) Expropriation for public utility. : 4 


| 
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Art. 15 \ 


The Provincial districts and the dependent organs and public organizations a 
suppressed in the Region of Sicily. 4 
The systematization of local organizations in the Region is based on the Cozj 
munes and on free Communal Associations, granted wide administrative and financt 
autonomy. } 
Within the framework of these general principles, the Region is exclusively | 
sponsible for legislation and direct execution in questions concerning the areas 


authority, organization and supervision of local bodies. 


Art. 16 


The Administrative organization refered to in Art. 15 will be regulated on 
basis of the principles laid down by the present Statute, by the first Regio 
Assembly. 


Art. 17 


Within the limits of the general principles and interests laid down by State le 
lation, the Regional Assembly can, in order to meet the special conditions and in 
ests of the Region itself, issue laws, even concerning the organization of the servi 
on the following questions affecting the Region: 

a) Regional communications and transport, of every kind; 
b) Hygiene and public health; 

c) Health assistance; 

d) Secondary and University education; 

e) Regulation of credit, insurance and savings; 
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S Ff) Social legislation: labour relations, social insurance and assistance, respecting 
/€ minimum conditions laid down by the laws of the State; 

~ g) Food office; 

h) Management of public services; 

1) All other questions involving services which chiefly interest the Region itself. 


Art. 18 


The Regional Assembly can make recommendations, submit plans, on questions 
aich come under the authority of State organs, but which may be of interest to 
'e Region, and present them to the Italian Parliament. 


Art. 19 


‘The Regional Assembly, no later than January, will approve the Regional budget 
r the next financial year, prepared by the Regional Junta. 
The financial year has the same terms as that of the State. The Regional balance 
eet shall be submitted to the same Assembly for approval. 


SEcTION II — Functions of the President and of the Regional Junta 
Art. 20 


‘The Regional President and Assessors, besides the functions exercised under Ar- 
tles 12 and 13, paragraphs 1 and 2, and article 19, paragraph 1, carry out the 
‘ecutive and administrative functions in the Region, as listed in Art. 14, 15 and 17. 
a other questions, not listed under Art. 14,15 and 17, they carry out adminis- 
ative functions under the direction of the Central Government. 

They are responsible for all their functions respectively to the Regional Assembly 
id to the Central Government. 


Art, 21 


The President is the Head of the Regional Government and represents the Region. 
He likewise represents the Central Government in the Region, but the Central 
dvernment may, nevertheless, send special Commissioners on a temporary basis 
carry out particular State functions. 

He is a member of the Council of Ministers (Cabinet) with the rank of Minister, 
id has a deliberative vote, in questions which interest the Region. 


Art. 22 


‘The Region has the right to participate, by means of a delegate appointed by the 
egional Government, in decisions respecting the fares of the State Railways, and 

the creation and organization of national transport and communication services, 
7 land, sea or air, which may affect the Region. 


CuaptTer III 
THE JUDICIARY 
Art. 23 


The central judiciary organization has its respective departments in Sicily for 
atters concerning the Region. , 
The departments of the Council of State and of the Court of Accounts, in their 
spective fields of administration and public accounts, have the functions both 
| advise and to control. 
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The Magistrates of the Court of Accounts are nominated, by agreement, by the 
Central Government and the Government of the Region. ; 
Extra-ordinary administrative appeals brought against administrative acts of the 
Region, will be decided by the President of the Region, after he has obtained t 
opinion of the Regional Section of the Council of State. 


Art. 24 


A High Court has been created in Rome, with six members and two substitui 
members, besides its President and the Procurator General, appointed, half by th 
Parliament of the State and half by the Regional Assembly, and chosen from p 4 
sons specially qualified in juridical matters. 

The President and the Procurator General are appointed by the High Court itself 

The expenses of the High Court are born by the State and the Region, in equa 
proportions. 9| 


Art. 25 | 


The High Court has jurisdiction on the constitutional legitimacy of: 
a) laws issued by the Regional Assembly; i 

b) laws and provisions issued by the State, with respect to the present Statute 
and in relation to their efficacy within the Region. 


Art. 26 


The High Court also decides on impeachments brought by the Regional Assembi 
against the Regional President and Assessors for offences committed in the exercis 
of their functions under the present Statute. % 


Art. 27 


A Commissioner, appointed by the Central Government, may ask for a decisio’ 
by the High Court in the cases set out in Art. 25 and 26 and, in the latter case, a 
- without prior impeachment by the Regional Assembly. 


Art. 28 


The laws of the Regional Assembly are sent within three days of their approv} 
to the State Commissioner, who within five days may challenge their legitimac 
before the High Court. | 


Art. 29 


The High Court decides within twenty days of receiving such an appeal. 
When eight days have passed without the Regional President receiving a coy 
of such a challenge, or if thirty days pass from the issuance of such a challenge, withoy 
the Regional President having received a sentence of annulment from the Hig 


Court, the laws are promulgated and immediately published in the Gazzetta Uj 
ciale of the Region. y 


te Regional President, on the recommendation of the Regional Assembly, al 
the Commissioner, as under Art. 27, can question before the High Court the coy 


stitutional legiti +o es "| 
Raion. gitimacy of laws and provisions of the State, within 30 days of pu 
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a ? CaAapTer IV 
POLICE 
Art. 31 


“he Regional President makes provision for the maintenance of law and order, 
ough the State police which, in the Region, are employed and utilized by the 
sional Government. The President of the Region may ask for the intervention 
the Armed Forces of the State. 

Nevertheless, the Central Government may take over the direction of the 
alice security services, at the request of the Regional Government and the President 
ithe Assembly and, in exceptional cases, on its own initiative, when the general 
srests and safety of the State are in question. : 

“he President has also the right to propose, to the Central Government, the removal 
transfer from the Island of police officials, setting forth the reasons for this 
uest. 

“he Regional Government may organize special bodies of administrative police 
the protection of particular services and interests. 


CHAPTER V 
STATE PROPERTY AND FINANCE 
Art. 32 


‘tate property, including the public water supply existing in the Region, is 
igned to the Region, with the exception of property which is of interest to State 
‘ence or to nation-wide services. 


Art. 33 


uikewise, State property existing today in the territory of the Region, and not 
the kind named in Art. 32, is assigned to the Region and constitutes its property. 
The property of the Region, which cannot be disposed of, is as follows: the forests, 
ich, by law, constitute today the forest property of the State in the Region; the 
aes, quarries and peat bogs, when these do not belong to the proprietor of the 
d; property of historical, archeological, palaeontological and artistic interest, 
nd by any person whatsoever, in any circumstances whatsoever, in the soil of the 
zion; the buildings which are the seats of the public offices of the Region with their 
nishings, and buildings used for public service in the Region. 

i 


Art. 34 


the real estate in the region, which is not privately owned, is part of the Re- 
nal property. 
Art. 35 


p 
(he responsibilities assumed in the past by the State toward the Regional organ- 
tions are maintained, allowing for changes in the value of currency at the time 


payment. 
Art. 36 


fhe financial needs of the Region are supplied from the income from property 


the Region, through taxes imposed by the Region itself. : 
*yoduction tax and revenue from tobacco and salt monopolies and lotteries 


, however, paid to the State. 
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Art. 37 ii 
Income tax for industrial and trade establishments having head-offices outsid 
Regional territory, but which have factories and installations within Regione 
boundaries, shall be assessed according to the local worth to be applied to th 
said factories and installations within the Region. | 
Tax which is due after assessment is paid to the Region through the competen 
Regional offices. || 


Art. 38 4 


The State will pay annually to the Region, in the interests of national solidarit 

a sum to be utilized in the execution of public works on the basis of an economi 

lan. 5 

This sum will offset the lower income in the Region as compared with the nation: 

average. { 

Every five years this sum will be revised in relation to the variation of the dai 
on which the preceding calculation was based. 


Art. 39 


The Customs and Excise service of the Region is entirely in the hands of the Sta 
Customs tariffs, in so far as they concern the Region, and in relation to the m 
mum limits, will be fixed after consultation with the Regional Government. 
Agricultural machinery and tools are exempted from all forms of duty, as al 
machinery for the industrial processing of the agricultural products of the Region. 


Art. 40 


The general measures on currency control, approved by the State, are 
applicable to the Region. 

A Compensation Board has been created within the Bank of Sicily, which’ 
responsible for payments of foreign currency deriving from Sicilian exports, e 
grants remittances, tourism and the hire of vessels registered in Sicilian ports, accordil 
to the requirements of the Region. This Compensation Board shall remain 
force as long as currency regulations are in being. 


Art, 41 
The Government of the Region is empowered to issue loans within the Regi 


TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 
Art. 42 


_ The High Commissioner and the Regional Consultative Assembly for Sicily, incht 
ing technical experts, remain in office with their present functions until the 
election of the Regional Assembly, which will take place, as provided for by the C 
tral Government, within three months of the approval of the present Statute, 
the basis of the electoral law of the State, which is to be promulgated. 

The electoral divisions are fixed, however, at nine, corresponding to the pres 


Provincial divisions, and splitting up the number of the Deputies on the basi 
the population in each division. 


Art. 43 


A Commission of four members, two of which are appointed by the 
Commissioner for Sicily and two by the Central Government, shall draw up the t 
sitory provisions relating to the transfer of the State offices and personnel to 
Region, and the norms for the application of the present Statute. 
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MIGRATION IN 1956 


jutlines of Migration Activity. International Agreements 
and Negotiations. Assistance to Migrants. 


PThe year 1956 produced a fairly satisfactory picture of migration 
jtivity (1). The most significant factors influencing the general move- 
jent may be summed up as follows: permanent migration was satis- 
ctory and the net total of 179,693 units represented an 18,000 unit 
(crease, approximately 11%, over 1955; a marked development in 
frmanent migration to continental countries which, from 45,725 
fits net in 1955 rose to 77,574 units net in 1956 (an increase of 71 % 
Per 1955); a satisfactory flow in seasonal migration which increased 
) 35,000 to a total of 159,332 units, showing a 20 % rise over 1955; 
je high number of persons expatriated (222,000 units, many more 
yan in each of the previous two years); the effect of the United States 
odified law which permitted the expatriation of 30,000 Italians 
| America outside the normal immigrant quota during 1955 and 
156; a considerable increase in « official» remittances which reached 
{peak figure of 154,489,000 dollars, surpassing the 1955 total by 
jout 30 million dollars (23 %) and the 1954 total by 40 million dollars; 
le continuance of assisted migration to Australia; an increase in 
iropean demand for labour resulting from economic expansion 
jd gaps created by contraction in other sources of manpower (drops 
} Algerian migration to France and Jamaican movement to Great 
jitain, increased migration from the United Kingdom, etc); the 
jafting and signing of various bi-lateral and multi-lateral agreements; 
jmpletion of a draft of the Bill on Migration; reorganization of the 
igration Department; the introduction of several useful schemes 


cerning the vocational training of would-be migrants; the United 
jates Law No. 726, which authorized the opening of a 5 million dollar 
lad for the agricultural colonization of South America; the creation 
| the Schneiter Fund which, within the sphere of the Council of 
urope, will shortly start activity with the construction of housing for 


grant workers. 

[he negative side of the picture, in 1956, offset by the overall optimistic factors, 
Shown by the following: a general increase in the number of returnees, very much 
evidence in the case of the South American countries (the figure of 19,680 units 
1956 is equal to almost half the number of migrants moving to those countries, 
552, during the same year); arise in the number of consular repatriations which, 
ching a figure of 8,498 units, exceeded the preceding year by more tham 40 %; 
- constant and disturbing drop in the flow of migrants to the Latin American 


1) For earlier years see: Italian emigration during the period from 1946-1954 — «Ita- 
a Affairs», vol. IV, No. 6, pp. 985-995; Italian Emigration in 1955, vol. V, No. 6, 
. 1463-1470. 
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countries; a contraction in assisted migration to transoceanic countries; a lack 
adequate living and labour conditions, insufficient security measures, particularly i 
the mines, which have delayed migration and brought about such serious disaster 
as that of Marcinelle; the forced return from Egypt of certain groups of the Italia; 
community (1,638 persons); the termination of the United States law on extra 
quota migrants and which has not been renewed. Lastly, there is the general negati 
influence which the sudden appearance of 200,000 Hungarian refugees on the wester; 
labour market may have on Italian migration. 
In connection with the return flow of migrants to Italy, it should be remembere 
that, in the past, there has been heavy movement to the South American countrié 
and therefore returnees from this areaform part of a normal stream which, after a num 
ber of years, flows back from those nations to which migration has been heavies} 
If an exact and realistic estimate is to be made of the question posed by me 


ing migratory force, such a point must not be overlooked. 
Table I — TorAL PERMANENT MIGRATION FROM 1953 TO 1956 | 


PER COUNTRY OF DESTINATION (qa) : 
YEAR Europe Trans-ocean Mediterranean Total 
1953 Bl 
Migrants: mgr cca. aeealects os 35,370 110,209 2,393 147,972} 
Repatriated............. 6,500 26,751 4,824 38, O75 5 
OOP hs pa saa eee 28 , 870 83,458 — 2,431 109, 897 | 
1954 4 
Mistrantsarstara sts. sinsies)s.6 27,713 140 ,198 2,170 170, 087 } 
Reputriated ..........0.. 6,969 25,330 5,687 37, 986 
INGO os rans icetncs oie 20,744 114, 868 — 3,517 132 , 095 5 
1955 i 
WE STANES Hs. \ ysis a siesvier nee’ 48,779 145,614 2,186 
Repatriated ............. 3,054 28 ,030 4,209 
INGEgee ee ers nits se ecaere 45,725 117,584 — 2,023 
1956 
NIST AMES, fodire pice eawsinrece 85,674 UE he 1,819 
Repatriated 6. eee van ve 7,100 29,850 6, 222 
INGUE re elcid ten uae 78 574 105,522 4,403 
(a2) The figures given in the table refer to the number of units. A rough calculation suggest}! 
that the number of workers permanently emigrated, not calculating those repatriated, classified accord 
ing to the Ten Year Economic Development Plan, are approximately 110,000 units. By workers thi 
Plan means 96 % of the males between 15 and 65 years of age and 36 % of the women in the sam| 
age group from the Northern Regions of Italy, and 26,6 % of those from the Southern Regions. Beside} 
this, there has been an increase of approximately 35,000 workers in seasonal emigration. As thesi: 
migrants represent a proportion of workers which, generally speaking, has not affected the Italia 
labour market, this figure should be calculated as coming under the Ten Year Economic Developme 
Plan. Therefore the number of workers expatriated in 1956, as far as the Plan is concerned, 
in the region of 145,000 units. >| 
i 


The conditions existing on the domestic and world labour markets have obviou) 
affected the trend of Italian migration. The situation of the Italian market | 
caused labour, particularly unskilled elements, to maintain a live interest in migra a8 
to those countries offering satisfactory living conditions (Canada, the United Sta y 
Australia, Great Britain, France), while the requirements of the world labour marl 
have drawn large numbers of migrants towards the European nations, Australia, Cannl 
Others, chiefly family groups, have showna preference for Argentina, Brazil and Urugus 

Statistics for Italian migration in 1956 show an increase over the preceding t 
years in the global movement of migrants, in seasonal migration, in the 7 


migratory movement, in the number of units which have migrated and in 
volume of remittances. 
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| A disturbing figure, and one that requires suitable measures to be taken for the 
juture, is the high number of consular returnees; leaving aside the special features 
}rought about by the crisis in Egypt, the figure was 40 % higher than that registered 
| 1955, reaching a total of 8,498 units. Returning migrants have generally increased 
hy 25 % over 1955. : 

/ Permanent Migration, as Table I shows, was higher in 1956 than 
nany of the three preceding years: this increase is due to the continued 
evelopment of European emigration which neutralized and offset the 
jlrop in the transocean movement. The data given in the table show, 
n the one hand a sharp rise in the figures for European emigration 
(71 % higher than in 1955), and on the other a drop of 11 % in 
jransocean emigration, although this nevertheless remains a sector 
if the greatest importance. The negative state of migration to Medi- 
jerranean countries has more than doubled since 1955 owing to the 
political events in Northern Africa (this means that the returning 
‘tream of emigrants is much larger than the outgoing current.). 


ermant Migration to European Countries 


The marked increase in permanent migration to European coun- 
ries, which had already characterised 1955, showed a further rise 
)f 71 % in 1956 over the preceding year, which in its turn showed 
. large increase over 1953-1954, 

| The important role played by migration to France should be 
inentioned (more than 70% of the total) and, against this, the 
‘irop in the number of miners emigrating to Belgium, as a result of 
he inadequacy of safety measures in the mines, which led to the Mar- 
jinelle disaster. 


Table II — PERMANENT MIGRATION OF ITALIANS TO EUROPE 
FROM 1953 To 1956 PER COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


cE) 
3 Ger- |Luxem-| & Oiier 
YEAR Belgium] France |England| Austria 3 any heey 3 goan: 
n es) 
1953 
AIST ANS lees ss == 6 8,832] 17,224) 5,502 557 24 242 1,116 81} 1,792 
| Repatriated........- 593 4,378 272 arate arate 8 AON oe. 1,249 
ENG Gre ois 6 sen sinter vie 8,239) 12,846) 5,230 557 24 234) 1,116 81 543 
11954 
MAS TANCES eis 55 5.050 c<0'5 6 3,278} 13,132) 7,787 732 27 361 904) 142) 1,350 
Repatriated......... 96} 4,690; 1,039 oes obs a08 leis S60 1,144 
IGE ola oc GO NOC 3,182} 8,442) 6,748 732 27 361 904! 142 206 
1955 
ieee Miprants ......---..| 17,073] 17,901) 10,400 650} 315) 1,200 “38 240} 1,000 
Repatriated......... 1,200 900 520 iets 1 sets se 4 429 
EGA see | 29,000) 17,001) 9,880 650} 314; 1,200 wes 236 571 
1956 
Migrants ........... | 10,395} 57,477) 11,520; 1,600) 400) 2,057 St 2,010} 1,115 
Repatriated .,....... 1,200) 2,600) 1,150) 1,200 30 woh ree 120 800 
INCE! Taciticido.s +> s+ 9,195} 54,877) 10,370 400} 370) 2,057 | 1,890 315 
a eee ee Se ene ee 
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A new feature in Italian emigration was the opening of the German 
labour market to Italian workers during 1956, as a result of the 
agreement signed in Rome on December 20, 1955, and also the large 
current toward Holland. In spite of the present low figures, these two 
countries open up new perspectives in the picture of Italian migration 

A considerable proportion of the movement to Europe, in 1956 as in 
earlier years, was made up of emigrants assisted by the Ministry 0} 
Labour and by the competent organs in the receiving countries. The 
countries toward which the mass of assisted emigrants was destined 
were France, Belgium and Great Britain. ; 

Some of the assisted emigrants were the dependants of workers. — 
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Permanent Transoceanic Migration 


The volume of Italian Transoceanic Migration in 1956 reached 105,50 
units net, which was 10,000 units less than the average for 1954 ang 
1955. This drop was due chiefly to the continued economic and polit 
ical crisis in some of the main South American countries of destination 

Nevertheless, the drop in the number of emigrants to South Amerie: 
in 1956 was largely offset by the increased emigration to the Unite 
States (both through the special law for refugees and owing to th 
importance of the number of those persons included in extra quots 
categories, by now higher than the quota figures). The stream of migrant; 
to Canada swelled during the year, while that to Australia droppe 
slightly, in spite of the continuance of assisted migration. Of the total 
transocean movement, the highest proportion went to the Unites 
States, followed by Canada, Australia, Venezuela and Argentina. 


Table III — PERMANENT TRANSOCEANIC MIGRATION FROM 1953 To 195¢ 
PER COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


i allen " ; _ | Other 
YEAR als Suet Brazil | Canada |Uruguay| U.S.A. ves coun-| 
tries | 
1953 a 
Migrants ...............| 21,350] 12,865] 14,328] 22,610| 1,774] 9,996] 23,920] 3,364 
Repatriated.... coe sesssc 8,127 1,940 5,147 484 331 2,653 6,937 1,123 
INET SRS Cta aon OAD Ee on 13,223} 10,925 9171) 22,126 1,443 7,343) 16,983 2,244 
1954 
Hatake Dualayalalévela'sieihos(o.s 33,866] 16,960) 12,949] 23,440 1,446] 26,231) 21,978 3,32 
eee Udisiasierelares e¥i8 6,899 1,623 2,695 848 316 2,701 9,124 1,124 
Te OSS ICINO OR EE Meme 26,967) 15,337) 10,254 22,594 1,130} 23,530) 12,854 2,204 
1955 
Migrants Bes ten ne 18,276] 27,699] 8,523] 19,282| 3,345] 34,975} 29,541| 3,97 
Repatriated Rees Oat 6,380; 1,820] 2,592| 1.208 353| 3,607| 11,084 98h 
: Ek as caine ai ee 11,896] 26,879) 5,931] 18,074] 2,992] 31,308] 18,457| 2,986 
19 
Migrantas.. «cee cs¢ 10,652} 25,631 6,022! 28,008 
Paeeesuerd or rs : ‘ : ; 1,772] 36,386] 22,350| 4,53 
Repatriated «0.4.0.0... 4,263) 2,437] 2,080| 1,271| 534] 5.578] 12,215] 1.47 
Nite SAAN 6,389} 23,194] 3,942] 26,737| 1,238] 30,808| 10,135| 3,05 
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_ Table III-A) - AssistEpD ovERSEAS MIGRATION (C.I.M.E.) 
FROM 1952 To 1956 


‘ CI > 
YEAR oe Aus- |Brazil| | Chile | Israel pe Teiee eh \US-Ac one Soe Total 
< 5 3 tries 
paes):........ 68] 250] 8,036] 446] 1,065] 65] ... | ... | 480] 1,130] 123] 11,607 
aia) he... 8,733] 188] 7,140] 925] 124) 49] ...| ... 81| 3,547| 242! 20,980 
4 (a)......0.. 28,895] 1,090|11,245| 1,227] 448] 40) ... | ...| 197/ 4,807] 454/ 48,263 
oo ee 15, 104/10, 641] 7,324] 1,664] 878] 54]  73| 2,723| 2,176] 4,834] 381] 45,852 
\ a 8,596| 7,559] 4,844] 3,029] 220] 184] 1,234] 1,646] 6,651 4,800| 619] 39,382 


| (a) Excluding Trieste. 


The drop in Italian migration to South America has remained 
jady and is disturbing. It is characteristic of all the countries 
(South America and is made worse by the very high number of 
grants returning from the same countries to Italy (19,680), a 
fire never reached before and equal to half the number of new 
fsrants (41,552). This trend has affected the remittances from South 
nerican countries, which decreased as against the 1955 sums. 
Roughly, one third of the total transoceanic migration in 1956 (39,382 
its) consisted of assisted emigrants. with the collaboration of the 
rer-governmental Committee for European Migration (C.I.M.E.); 
} remaining two thirds were made up of free emigrants (that is to 
i persons who left because called to jobs abroad or because they 
La contract for employment, but without any specific form of finan- 
J assistance or aid by the State or by international organizations) 
art from about 5,500 spontaneous migrants (that is migrants who 
; without being called to employment or having work contracts), 
nost all of whom headed for Venezuela (1). Assisted transoceanic 
ration showed a further drop, as compared with 1955, of 10 %. 
-encouraging development of assisted migration towards Rhodesia 
4, instead, been registered. 


gration to the Mediterranean area 


(he net permanent Italian migration towards the Mediterranean 
‘in in 1956 continued negative (as in most years since the war) in that 

number of returning migrants was much higher than that of 
going migrants, owing to the political, economic and social condi- 
as in North Africa. Recent events in Egypt also served to inten- 
* the question toward the end of 1956, so that the number of 
atriates in 1956 was 48 % higher than in 1955. 


4 


) In brief, the data for spontaneous migration are as follows: 1953: 1,600; 1954 
40; 1955: 5,000; 1956: 5,500. 
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Table IV — MicraTION TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
FRoM 1953 to 1956 PER COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


Other | 
YEAR Algeria | Egypt | Israel | Libya | Morocco| Tunisia | coun- | Total 
’ tries 
(2) — 
1953 
Migrants cn. oe ctsiereiesns eee 220 race ar eee 932 1,241 
Repatriated ............. aise 290 sete a9 96 937) 3,597) 
INGO IB do dn con oubOemaonas Sor — 70 a5 Rac ces — 5|— 2,356|— 
1954 
MAS CANUS ie nie'slstranieei<'s'< ale 6 394 41 457 18 745 509 
Repatriated............. 5 478 47| 3,179 35] 1,448 495 6 
NGG) Godt hnddnGco Cann oon 1 — 84 — 6|— 2,722 — 17; — 703 14|— 7 
1955 5 
Miptanta | sats cee sie sie el 9 400 97 392 14 742 351] 2,0) 
Repatriateds..5. 65 ccc. ee 280 287 2,043 78 1,248 252 4 
NEE “Spano opr eDODeeUDOr 9 120 190/— 1,651 64 506 99 area 
1956 i 
Mio rans) ieicre ale\e sleieie vn «ie 3 306 16 538 7 556 333} 1); 
Repatriated oo. 5). .s).:0ei00 8} 1,638 25} 1,824 47; 2,170 510} 6,28 
INGE a g6gu0Cse0nNeGeGoD — 5/— 1,332 51|— 1,286 — 40|\— 1,614) — 177/— 4 


(a) According to the data of the Central Institute of Statistics, the repatriates in 1956 were onl 
709; the figure of 1,638 repatriates seems, however, more probable, in that it is based on communi 
cations received directly from the Italian Consulates in Egypt. 


In spite of the agreements with Tunisia which had been announce 


the stream of repatriates increased by approximately 73 %, whi 
the repatriates from Libya decreased by 12 %. 
Repatriates | 
The total figure for the number of returning migrants in 195j 
43,172 units, is much higher than in 1955 (24%), due, above a} 
to the exceptional flow from Egypt and Venezuela; as however, the} 
has been an increasing number of expatriates, the net Italian permane} 
migration for 1956 was 11% higher than in 1955, and was the highe 
registered in the course of the last four years. ‘ 
Nevertheless, apart from the worsening of the situation, now chron} 
through the flow back of repatriates in the Mediterranean area, the pit 
blem of repatriations remains serious, and is particularly marked in tram 
oceanic migration, where the total number (29,850 units) was higher | 
1955, the peak year of the last three. Venezuela still holds the recof 
for the number of Italians repatriated, with .12,215 units, or m¢ 
than 50 % of the number of migrants to that country; this is folloy | 
by the United States, Argentina, Australia, and Brazil, with respe 
tively 5,578, 4,263 2,437 and 2,080 units. 4] 
In 1956, as in preceding years, Canada proved to be the count 
from which there was the least flow of returnees. During the pd 


four years, 93,340 migrants have left for this country, but only 3,8 
have returned during the same period. 
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For the Consular repatriates (those sent back at State expense on 
ecount of destitution or illness) the following data are given for 1953- 
956: 1953: 4,122 units; 1954: 4,580; 1955: 5,180; 1956: 8,498. There 
as been therefore, in the last four years, an increase of 65 %. The 
reater number of repatriates came from Egypt (1,638 units, of which 
411 repatriated as a result of political events); from Venezuela (1,887); 
vom Libya (Tripolitania, 1,112); from France: (646); from Brazil 
927); from Tunisia (482) and from Argentina (463). 


‘easonal Migration 


In this category are listed those persons obtaining employment in 
ther countries, and who stay out of Italy for a period varying from 
/ months to one year. In 1956, this form of migration reached a new 
cord of 159,332 units (20 °/, higher than in 1955), and the main 
-ream flowed towards Switzérland, France and Luxemburg. As men- 
oned earlier in this article, there is now a new opening, for this 
ategory of emigration, towards Germany. 

Many of the seasonal emigrants, as in other years, have been assis- 
+d by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare (for selection, docu- 
sentation and the journey). 


Table V — SEASONAL MIGRATION FROM 1953 To 1956 
PER COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


YEAR Switzerland France Luxemburg Germany Total 
ouaeone 57, 236 19, 463 76,699 
ile veo s,s 65,671 15,173 80,844 
Be 6%. 95,049 22,812 5,700 123,561 
On OtOr 113,907 30,075 6,500 8,850 159,332 


otal of permanent migrants in the second post-war period 


To conclude this survey, the permanent migrants who have 
ft Italy since the war, subtracting the number of those repa- 
ated, number 1,566,280. Transocean destinations received more 
1an one million Italians, and the European countries approxima- 
“ly 535,000; the number of workers included in these figures are 
ell over one million. The following table shows the countries of 
estination which, in the post-war period, received the highest number 
* Italian migrants. 
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COUNTRIES | Migrants | Repatriated | Net total —| 

| 
Argentina ......ceeceeseeseees ees 447,663 78,493 368,170 ; 
10 CORBA ODO DUOOOUDOODOOOL ONG 342,209 34,858 307,351 j 
Belgium .......eeceeeceeeeesees 205, 763 55,795 149 , 968 ‘ 
United States .......cceeeeeeeree 182,221 36,379 145 , 842 | 
CaNad A os ciciocccdc ociee cne@dececeus 149,139 4,763 144,376 ; 
ATIBEE AIA te calc eleldejacicieleie seicie oTFisie\s 153 , 966 10,180 143,786 : 
Venezuela ....... ccc cc ceee ener ee® 174,831 54,287 120,544 : 
TAP aL dice ais ofc Ocoee ole pines 93 ,397 23,040 10,357 | 

Groat Britaines yc ccs iemecae ct | 61,785 3,872 57,913 


Emigrants’ Remittances (1) . 


During 1956, the volume of emigrants’ remittances registered b 
the Italian Exchange Bureau showed a considerable rise, and markee 
the maximum total in post-war years. The volume of the 1956 remit 
tances equalled 155 million dollars, of which 62 million in free currency} 
91 million in E.P.U. currency, and approximately two million in othes 
currencies. The data for emigrants’ remittances in the last fiva 
years are as follows (in U. S. dollars): 1952: 102,019,000; 1953} 
118,842,000; 1954: 114,073,000; 1955: 124,692,000; 1956: 154,489,000 

An increase was registered in remittances from the E.P.U. countries 
from the United States and from Canada; remittances from South 
America, instead, have steadily decreased. 

While no exact data are available, it is thought that a high percentag¢ 
of emigrants’ remittances enter Italy through unofficial channels; 
these unofficial remittances can be valued, allowing for a wide margitl 
of uncertainty, at no less than a further 100 million dollars. Th¢ 
total figure for the remittances is therefore over 254 million dollar} 
(or approximately 158,000 million lire) and has reached a sum almost 
equal to the income from tourism, which, in 1956, totalled approxil 
mately 160,000 million lire. 


International Negotiations and Agreements 


The increased requirements of Italian migration led, in the cours} 
of 1956, to a widening of activity for the protection of Italian workbty 
abroad, which was carried out on both a bi-lateral and multi-lateral level 

Bi-lateral approaches brought about : | 


negotiations with Belgium, following the suspension of migratiot 
of Italian miners to Belgium; Italo-Chile Agreement, regarding the a 


transport of emigrants (Geneva, April 5, 1956); the Italo-Spanish Co 


eo. ery Remittances of Italian Emigrants, ” Italian Affairs ,, vol. VI, No. $ 
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‘nition on social insurance (Madrid, July 21, 1956); the special Agree- 
ent regarding old age pensions for the special Protocol forming part 
the General Convention on Social Welfare between Italy and Holland 
‘October 28, 1952 (Rome, December 19, 1956); the Italo-Swiss Con- 
mtion to avoid double taxation and to settle some questions relating 
_income tax and property. 

In 1956, a series of international agreements were signed on matters 
lating to labour abroad, including: the Protocol on the employment 
‘Italian labour by the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg (Luxemburg, 
sbruary 7, 1956); provisional agreement between Italy and France 
_ connection with the payment of Italian workers engaged for the 
56 beet harvest (Paris, February 26, 1956); provisional agreement 
| the Italo-Belgian Mixed Commission on Migration (Rome, April 11, 
)56) (1); Covenant No. 2 to the Franco- Italian Agreement of November 13, 
154, by which the period during which emigrants can benefit from 
mily allowances has been extended from 18 to 24 months (Paris, 
ame 29, 1956); Italo-Austrian Agreement relating to the exchange 
'« stagiaires» (Rome, July 12,1956); Provisional Agreement on nego- 
ations for migration and social welfare (Luxemburg, November 8, 
156); Provisional Agreement of the Mixed Italo-French Commission 
faris, December 20, 1956); Covenant No.3 to the Agreement between 
aly and France of November 13, 1954, relating to the payment in 
aly of family allowances and extending the validity of the Agreement 
self for a further year; Exchange of Notes between Italy and Argentina 
mouncing the Agreement of October 27, 1947 on the reciprocal 
seing of funds. Mention should also be made of anexchange of 
otes between the two parties on the extension until August 31, 1957 
' the Italo-Australian emigration agreement of May 29, 1951. 


Multi-lateral negotiations include the following : 


an Agreement with the C.I.M.E. (Inter-Governmental Committee 
r European Migration) for Air Transport; within the O.E.E.C, the 


(1) In this connection mention should be made of the intense activity which has 
en carried out both bilaterally and through the Coal and Stee] Community, to obtain 
eater security guarantees and improved living and working conditions for Italian 
mers in Belgium. 
The serious mining accidents which darkened 1956 (especially at Quaregnon 
February 8, and at Marcinelle on August 8) which forced the Italian Government 
stop Italian migration to those mines, brought forward the urgency of ensuring, 
» miners, a higher standard of safety. This called for a united effort, which, through 
careful study of the situation in all sectors of the mining organization, should 
mntify the deficiencies and discover the technical, administrative and social remedies. 
1 the request, therefore, of the Italian Government, the Coal and Steel Community, 
September 1956, called a special international conference which, after six months 
srk, collected its conclusions in a report to be submitted to the examination and 
cisions of the Committee of Ministers of the European Coal and Steel Community. 
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renewal for one year of the decision on the liberalization of the labour 
force; the creation within the Council of Europe, of the Resettlement 
Fund which, with a capital of 6-7 million dollars, and with the 
function of guarantor, is to finance undertakings to help solv 
the problem of excess population, and will soon begin with the 
construction of workers’ housing; the International Convention for the 
recognition abroad of maintenance obligations (New York, June 30, 
1956), which, when signed and ratified by the chief immigration coun- 
tries, should help to solve one of the most painful aspects of emigration: 
that of the failure of migrants to recognize their responsibilities t 


dependants in their land of origin; the European Convention on th 


Social Security of workers employed on international transport (Ge 
neva, July 9, 1956); the Convention on the law applying to th 
maintenance of children (The Hague, October 24, 1956); Italy’s adhesior 
(London, December 10, 1956) together with Germany, to the Cor 


_ vention concerning frontier workers and apprentices, signed on Apri 


17, 1950, by the countries of the Brussels Treaty. Of particule 
interest is the preparatory work for the Common Market, which, one 
in operation, should serve to raise the level of employment in tk 
member countries. ; 

Negotiations have also been held, with the European Coal and Ste 
Community, concerning the project for a European Convention 01 
social security; within the Council of Europe, relating to the projec 


of a European Code of Social Security; in the C.J.M.E. concernin 
agricultural settlement; in the Common Market concerning the saf 


guarding of the rights of migrant workers. f 


Assistance to Italians abroad 


In terms of financial assistance, aid to Italians abroad during 19 
was 20 million lire higher than in 1955 and 60 million more thi 
in 1953. ; 

Sub-divided per continent, the assistance expenses are shown i 
Table VI (collective assistance made directly through the Ministry 
Foreign Affairs, amounting to 130 million lire, and Consular assistan 
for repatriation, hospital expenses and funerals, subsidies, ete. 3’ 
million lire). 

The C.1.M.E. (1), for its part, working in agreement with the releva 
organs of the Ministry of Labour and Public Welfare, has done mu 
to simplify the expatriation of transocean migrants through 1 
adoption of special measures listed below. The activities of the M: 
sion for the settlement of migrants, set up in Italy by the Inter-Gover 
mental Committee for European Migration of Geneva, is well kno 


(1) See: Italian Emigration in 1955 - « Italian Affairs » Vol. V. No. 6, page 14 
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ble VI — AID TO ITALIANS ABROAD FROM 1953 To 1956 PER CONTINENT 
ee eee oe ee ee Ey ye Sg oe ae 


ier COUNTRY | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 

Sa ee ae 104,078,544 111, 633,130 117,515,030 158 , 265,979 
Rerinawy see tics. 3 he sie eee 109,129,765 118, 461, 466 124,343, 466 114,703,114 
BME og e vraloriic e's Sestie «5's 15,798,733 14,696,661 13,915, 822 14,574,982 
etc sicnieni sss ss 161,164,958 180,934, 886 189 , 951, 825 187,430,668 
astralasia Been ea dincis 49,528,000 34,273,857 34,273,857 25, 025,257 
; eG tal Bes cat 440,000,000 460,000,000 480,000,000 500,000,000 


= 
articular mention should be made of, the S.A.S. (Selection 
sistance Service) as it collaborates with Government bodies 
cerned in carrying out a pre-selection of candidates for trans- 
anic countries. 

some reception countries, including Argentina, Brazil, Colombia 
1 Rhodesia, asked the S.A.S. to undertake responsibility in the 
ul professional and medical selection of candidates for migration. 
is is the first step towards the achievement of the main aim of 
S.A.S., which is to operate, as a multilateral instrument, in the 
at interests both of the emigration and immigration countries, to 
‘vide an efficient, economic and uniform method of pre-selection and 
section, to be applied throughout uniform criteria for selection by one 
horitative body, strictly adapted tothe needs of controlled emi- 
tion. 

“he activity of the S.A.S. in 1956 was carried out in six main sectors: 


1) vocational preselection of candidates for organized transoceanic 
igration, and for European emigration; 2) enrolment of candidates 
emigration to Brazil, Canada, Colombia and Rhodesia; 3) indirect 
ational selection for Brazil, Colombia and Rhodesia; 4) planning, 
mization and control of training courses for trainee firemen for 
odesia; 5) vocational and individual pre-selection of candidates for 
ocational Training Courses» in 1955 and 1956. 6) placing in trans- 
an and European countries of candidates successful in vocational 
ining courses in 1955 and 1956. 
iltogether, in 1956, S.A.S. was responsible for the vocational pre- 
.ction of 6,906 candidates and for the indirect selection, entrusted 
it by a number of immigration countries, of 3,296 workers, for 
eneral total of 10,202 units. 
talian workers expatriated in 1956, thanks to S.A.S. activity, 
sctly or through agents, were 2,932: 900 to Australia, 60 to Brazil, 

to Canada, 47 to Colombia, 600 to Rhodesia, and 1,120 to other 
ntries. 
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Mention should also be made of the so-called « Embarkation Teams 
set up by the C.I.M.E. to establish direct contact with families wh 
are setting out to join relations already emigrated, to give them advic 
and assistance, and at times to intervene with the relevant author 
ties, to obtain the special documents required by certain foreign heal 
selection boards and maintain contact with Consular representative 
responsible for granting visas. i 

Working in conjunction with the Provincial Labour Offices, th 
« Embarkation Teams» have assisted, in the course of 1956, roughl 
20,000 families who were called, under the C.I.M.E. regulations gover 
ing the reunion of emigrants’ families. i 

Another useful activity of the services run by the C.I.M.E. | 
the following up of the outcome of medical selection carried out b 
the foreign Missions in 1956, particularly in cases of suspension of 
visa until the end of treatment; in such cases, the C.I.M.E. itself 
responsible for informing the competent national and internation 
assistance organizations which families are in need of their assistans 
in order to get their expatriation papers in order. 


Furthermore, by agreement between the Ministry of Foreign Affair 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Labour, and in collab 
ration with the C.I.M.E., vocational training courses for unemploy 
workers who wish to emigrate have been set up in various Provine 
of Italy since 1955: these courses are intended to assist workers 
enabling them to obtain, in a relatively short space of time, the necessa 
qualifications for employment abroad, and assistance until they ¢ 
migrate. : 


These courses are of the type provided by Art 45 of Law No. 264 
April 19, 1949 (Training for the Unemployed) and workers admitt 
to them receive from the Ministry of Labour the sum of 200 1 
per day, supplemented, where necessary, according to the law. 


These training courses are held at the Institutes of Technical Edu 
tion, utilizing the equipment, workshops, machinery etce., belong 
to the Ministry of Education, and also, at times, in certain firms s 
cially selected by the Ministry of Labour. In 1956, 79 such cour 
were held, with 1,018 trainees; of these 673 were examined, and 
passed; in 1955, 34 courses were held, with 370 registered train 
and, of the 249 examined, 225 were passed. 


Many trainees did not sit for examinations because, at the en 
the courses, they found employment in Italy; up to the present, «| 
units have found employment abroad (in Australia, Argent 
Brazil, France, Holland and Rhodesia), after receiving assista 


from the C.I.M.E. 
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AGRICULTURE IN 1956 


Seasonal Trends and Main Crops 


U 
.n spite of unfavourable weather conditions, the agricultural output 
1956 was not unduly affected, and the year can be considered as 
isfactory. 
mproved technical methods in farming and greater use of selected 
d, did much towards producing good grain crops and minimizing the 
‘cts of adverse weather conditions. The average figure for wheat . 
3 estimated to be 17.8 quintals per hectare, an improvement over 
t common to the preceding six years, which did not exceed 17.2 
otals. A total of 86,813,000 quintals of grain was grown over an 
a of 4.883.229 hectares. Comparison shows that there was a 0.6 of 
cease in the land under cultivation in 1956 against 1955, but yield con- 
sted by 8.6% (1). Major rises were registered in Calabria, Apulia, Sar- 
ia, Piedmont and Campania, with the greatest crop occurring in Mar- 
s, Venetia, Tuscany, Umbria and Sicily. There was a very defi- 
+ increase in the use of compound manures and chemical fertilizers, 
abstantial rise being noted in the employment of those with nitrogen 
itent. Selected seed was employed over approximately 83 % of the 
il area used for wheat, this being slightly more than the figure for 
preceding year. Farmers in the northern and central provinces now 
selected seed almost exclusively (97.5 % and 93.5°% respectively 
he total area sown) while the southern and insular provinces still 
w a preference for local varieties (25 % and 42 % respectively). 


Table I — MAIN crops 
(thousand quintals) 


CROP | Average 1948-51 | Average 1952-55 1956 (a) 
ME Pains) 5.3) aie.s avelh soo a4 8k 108,486 132,278 136,287 
BM Pe eke gs oF Oca cae + 0 eaves 6,492 7,446 5,448 
‘tatoes, horticultural products. . 61,915 70,349 77,292 
dustrial crops ........e+eeees 45,460 71,423 71,977 
ol o CARO OOOO ROO E oC 109,749 134, 636 150,153 


a) Provisional figures, 


ecord figures were reached in maize growing in 1956 (2); 34,106,000 
itals were grown over an area of 1,256,703 hectares (an in- 
ise of only 20,000 hectares over 1955), with an average yield per 
vare of 27.1 quintals (25.9 quintals in 1955). The results obtained 


See: Agriculture in 1955 — ‘Italian Affairs”, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 1237-1240, 
See; Maize in Italian Agricultural Economy — “ Italian Affairs”, Vol. VI, 


6, pp. 1991-1992, 
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in the last two years are mostly due to improved farming methoc 
resulting from the widespread use of machinery. the adoption 
hybrid maize. better technical preparation and a more general ex 
ployment of chemical fertilizers. 


The rice crop did not live up to the achievements of previous yea 
(Table 2). The contraction is possibly due to unfavourable seas 
conditions and the need to cut costs. The general plan drafted by tl 
Association of Rice Growers relative to the cutting down of the a 
under this crop proved to be entirely successful and the paddies whi 
were planted in 1956 reached a total area which was even smaller th 
that contemplated by the Association in its original project. There) 
also a drop in the area sown with oats and this had a direct influ 
on the yield which was also less than in preceding years. The sai 
can be said for barley, rye and legumes. In general, the year 1! 


~ 
194951 average 195255 ave age 1956 a) 
Kreg Yield Rees Y old Aves Yield + 
SEE (Theo \"Tatal ae.) (TES Total | Per | (So | Tecan 
(Th u- | hectare | *2° (‘hou- | hecta e | 8" (Th u- | be t~ 
hecta- ' E hecta- é herta- 4 
reas s ne (q iv- en) san | (quin- a sand (q in 
quintals)' tals) quintals)) tals) quintals) 


Uiheaticag xctaoce a. 4,711 | 69,934 14 8} 4,768 | 84,390 17.7| 4,883 | 86,813 17 
Rirameree si, Roce kt: 98 816 12 5 8a | 1,236 14 0 74 | 1,067 L 

Baclaystitetole ar. was’. 251 | 2,175 10 2 249 | 2,872 115 237 | 2,754 11] 
Opera miaetiict, ots 470 | 4,900 10 4 452 | 5.449 12.1 423 | 5.064 12 
Lo con SES 147 | 6,714 47 0 174 | 8,981 51 6 138 | 6,483 46 
Malzed stp cslancac: 1,248 | 22,834 18.3] 1,265 | 29,440 23 3| 1,257 | 34,106 27 


(a) Provisional figures. 


Table ITI — SurFACE AREA AND PRODUCTION 
OF PULSIS AND VEGETABLES 


19 8-51 aver. ge 1952-55 aver ge 1956 (a) 

Area Yield Area Yield - Are Yield 

CROP (Thou- (QU iS re (Thou- 
cand Tot 1 ie Kana lot_I Per Total Pe 
hovta (Thou- | hectare re: _ | (Thou- | hee are nite (Thou- | hecte 
(os sand (qu n- ean sad (quin- cla F ee and (qui 
qu vtals) — t..1s) quiitals)' tals) res) qui.tals)| tale 
Seed vezgetables..,. 1,230 6,492 5.3 1,199 7,446 6.4 1,145 5,448 3 
Potatoes eae 391 | 27.317 | 69.8 394 | 31,083 | 78.9 | °387| 34176] 84 
pene end lipeat cy 43 96 | 3.287 | 34.2 99 | 3,583 | 37.8 95 | 2,680] 
TAMAR B ose 79 | 11,418 | 144 3 91 | 14,172 | 155.7 101 | 17,170 | 17 
spararus ......., 3 127 | 42 3 3 159 | 53.0 4| ‘139 | 44 
Artichokes ....... 19 | 1,314] 68.1 24] 1,620| 67.5 28} 1,097| 36 
Other vegetables 136 | 18,452 135.7 142 | 19,732 143.6 144 21/980 155 

(a) Provi ional figures. 
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an be considered satisfactory for horticultural produce. There was 
constant improvement in quality resulting from more rational grow- 
g methods, greater care in the purchase of good quality seeds 
aere attention given to the specific requirements of different 
arKets. 


Tomatoes were grown over an area of 100,911 hectares and total 
roduction reached 17,170,000 quintals, showing an increase of 4.1% 
ver the preceding year. Campania headed the list both for produc- 
on and the area under this crop, followed by Emilia-Romagna and 
cily. The regions with the highest per hectare yield were: Lombardy 
ith 382.3 quintals per hectare, Marches and Emilia-Romagna. 


Compared to preceding years, the potato crop was high although 
.e amount of land sown was smaller. As in other years, highest 
xures come from Campania with 5,037,400 quintals. Venetia heads 
ie list of provinces for yield per hectare (181.6), but peak figures were 
ached in the Po Valley, where the average crop was three times the 
verage national figure per hectare. 


An examination of industrial crops shows that 225,000 hectares were 
ven over to sugar-beet, an area somewhat lower than that of preced- 
g years. The drop is the result of the need to effect new planning 
cause of the super-abundant crop of 1955 and the consequent sharp 
se in stocks of sugar. Tobacco produced good results and the quality 
as considerably better than that of preceding years. 

Lack of early spring rains damaged the cotton crop and only 80,400 
tintals were produced. However, in view of necessary restrictions 
iposed on other crops, because of over-production, cotton has ex- 
llent possibilities of expanding, particularly in the hotter regions of 
aly and Sicily (Table IV). 


Table IV — INDUSTRIAL CROPS: SURFACE AREA AND YIELD 


1948-51 average 1952-55 average 1956 (a) 
Area Yield Area Yield Area Yield 
CROP (Thou- Total Per (Thow otal Per (Thou- tr seal Per 


pane (Thon- | hectare — (Thou- | hectare gece (Thou- | hectare 


heotae | ‘sand (quin- hecta- "| "sand (quin- git sand | (quin- 

Res) quintals)} tals) nee? quintals)! tals) af \quintals)} tals) 

DASE GOLA 57 761 13.4 49 699 141 49 714 14 6 

igar-beet -........ 154 | 43,642 283.4 228 | 69,818 | 174.5 225 | 70,545 | 3139 

_ ERY ee eae 59 736 12,4 44 545 12.3 34 406 119 

stton. fibres ...... 21 35 Unie 42 95 23 45 80 1.8 
iD seeds ........- 27 306 |  — 20 266 —_ 18 232 -- 


(a) Provisional figures. 
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Citrus fruits, apples and pears show a generally favourable pictur 
but there has been a drop registered in other fruit crops (Table 


Of dry fruits, walnuts showed a sharp increase, with a total neve 
reached before; exports were twice those registered in 1955 (+. 128%). 


On the other hand, almonds and Barcelona nuts dropped considerably 
; 


Table V — SuRFACE AREA AND PRODUCTION OF FRUIT 


1948-51 (average) 1952-55 (average) 1956 (a) | 
CROP Area Yield Area Yield Area Yield} 
(Thousand | (Thousand | (Thousand | (Thowsand | (Thousand | (Thousand | 
hectares) quintals) hectares) quintals) hectares) quintals) } | 
7H 
. 
Gitrus fruits .j,..... 64 8, 087 13 9,832 76 10,638 te 
Apples and pears.... 43 9,710 59 13,688 79 18,374 — 
Other fresh fruit.... 79 8,580 84 9,663 83 
INTRO 190 2,191 188 2,629 189 ‘ 
RVNaT ORM eIR 5 wel rece Oss « 3,910 = 3,883 = 3,841 a 
Grapes... s2-'-'s\« «1: aaa 68,939 — 82,612 _— 99,685 
BMC TING foe) evolecletaiieic’s « _ 42,311 — 51,578 _— 63,562 
Olive trees ......... 2,290 — 2,220 = 2,241 — 
(0) A Sisionlae poo sue _— 12,242 oo 14,984 — 
Oe erctustoree/ seis -- 2,072 — 2,530 — 
(a) Provisional figures. b 


The intense cold which characterised the beginning of 1956 affected 
olives more than any other fruits crops. Table V shows that th 
total figures for the year 1956 were only 9,808,000 quintals agains 
14,984,000 quintals calculated as the average for the period 1952-55) 


The Law of July 26, 1956, No. 839, introduced to cover the losses 
sustained, foresaw the granting of loans and other forms of assistance 
to olive growers. The former, for a maximum of 35 %, 52 % and 
67 %, depending on whether they were made to large, medium or small 
holdings, were to be generally employed to cover the expenses of laboun 
required to restock, prune and tend the groves. Assistance, on th 
other hand, entailed the organization of technical courses in crowing 
and generally caring for the trees and oil production, while other spel 
cial courses on anti-parasite treatment have been arranged. . 


The 1956 grape harvest passed all expectations. The same, how 
ever, cannot be said of the economic results obtained by this secto 
a matter of some importance because it represents about 13 %/ of thi 
total gross saleable product. Progress has been made in growing tab 
grapes which entails problems similar to those experienced with wink 
grapes (production costs, above all) but also calls for better organil 
zation of the horticultural markets, a question which is now beint 
studied by the competent government departments. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


_ Great improvement on production and motorization 


At the end of 1956, the Italian automobile industry was showing 

et profit, and for the first time the output surpassed 300,000 units (1). 
ais result represents an even greater achievement when set against 
e general trend of this industry in the main car-building countries, 
hich, all told, decreased their output by a total of 2,000,000 units 
compared with 1955. In fact, the decreases were only in the two 
rgest car-building countries (U. S. A. and Great Britain), while all 
her producers showed considerable increases. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


COUNTRIES | 1938 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
a ae = 55,490 63,000 68 893 
I ce ccare cack 166 , 086 349,952 452,855 472366 
jeechoslovakia ...........20.- 13 ,000 oats Bae (1) 30,000 
on ee eee 228 500 600,093 725,083 827,032 
a eae 340,848 680, 422 908 662 1,072,564 
ee 24.100 60.585 60,250 101/119 
ete ee 70.777 216.700 268.756 315.793 
Me Britein’../.........-.000 447.561 1,039,190 1,238,384 1,006,203 
MS AROS os. 65: occa dd oe 2,429,085 6,532,159 9) 188,567 6,909,387 
ae Ree 6.949 44.735 50.299 57,274 
es 210,731 430,000 (a) 445,000 (1) 470,000 

Total... 3,997,637 10, 009, 326 13,400,856 11,330,631 


/ (a) Estimated produetion. 


ESS a oa neotenic eel ee (2 
In Italy, automobile production in 1956 registered the following 
sults: 315,793 motor vehicles were built (of which 279,713 cars, 9,086 
ns and lorries, 24,541 trucks, 2,453 buses) with an increase of 17.5% 
er 1955. The monthly average output was 26,316 motor vehicles, 
th the peak production in July (33,879). The proportion of cars 
the total vehicle output was still higher, increasing from 86 % in 
55 to 88 %/ in 1956. A comparison of the various categories produced 
the last two years can be seen in the following table: 


1956 % difference 


CATEGORY 1956 1955 over 1955 

4 dace Beco c COOn Oa oa eee 279,713 230,833 + 21.2 
mane and lorries... 7. .,...-2ese6 9 , 086 12,193 — 25.5 
REMC Ming etyova,clere Gere) a's bs aoiois @ 24,541 22 ,878 + 7.3 
(| hi heantiOe REDO RE Bee OraeE 2,453 2,852 — 14.0 
Total... 315,793 268,756 1217.5 


(1) See also: The Automobile Industry, “Italian Affairs”’, Vol. IV, No. 5, 
931-934, 
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The highly satisfactory results in Italian car production are di oT 
as in the preceding year, to the continued success of the generally popt 
lar « FIAT 600», to the well-planned « FIAT 1100», and also to th 
models produced by ALFA ROMEO « 1900 Super-Giulietta» in its 
various forms, and to the LANCIA « Appia». 

In the truck sector too, where the new « Tigrotto» model of the 
OM appeared, and in the bus sector, the Italian industry continu 
to assert itself, even in the difficult export field. 


The total output of motor vehicles in the ten years between 1947 
and 1957 is shown in the following table, with a percentage romp 
with the 1938 production, which totalled 70,777 units: 
% in compa 

with 1938 | 


Number of motor 
vehicles 
produced 


% in comparison 
with 1938 


Number of motor 


YEAR vehicles YEAR 


produced 


output output 


1946" 3.0 .. 29 ,983 41 TO5S2Na. 138 , 446 196 

ICY (ORR Am ae 43,736 62 1953 ose 174,308 246 

T9AB He eee 'a 59 ,973 85 NOS4 peke cis 216,700 306 || 

A949 =e | 86,054 122 YOSS'¥..cctres 268 , 756 380 || 

TOS Rs. 30s 127,847 18 Nts 1956se55 5. 315,793 uf 
ee yet: 145,553 


An examination of the cars produced in relation to cylinder capacity 
is also revealing, as it shows the large part played by the production 
of utility cars (up to 1,000 c. c.) which, with 163,420 units, Tepreseay 
58 % of the total output of the category. | 

The growing importance of the small cylinder car is due not onl; 
to the heavy demand on the home market, but also to the higher 
export volume, thanks to the penetration of the main foreign markets 

Output of trucks has showed signs of picking up during 1956, espey 
cially in the case of heavy transport trucks, a large proportion | 0 
which are built for export. 

The manufacture of small vans and lorries and public transport 
vehicles slowed down, probably because the demand has decreased} 
on account of a swing in favour of larger transport vehicles. 

The activity of the firms engaged in the building of coach-worl 
and special bodies for industrial vehicles, has produced 15,549 bodies 
with an increase of 20.8 % over 1955. The increase was mostly duc 
to the bodies for cars and trucks. 

Production of trailers remained steady, with only a slight variation 
on the figures for 1955. In 1956, the total output was 5,239 vehicle 
as compared with 5,287 in 1955, mostly of the heavy type. 

Italian exports to other countries likewise increased in 1956, anc 
totalled 87,034 vehicles (cars: 78,398; vans and lorries: 1,557; trucks} 
6,665; buses: 414) which was 16.6 of, higher than the exports in 195 
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' percentage of exports in relation to total production in 1956 was 
»%, the same proportion as in the preceding year, 

taly has continued to win her way into traditional world markets, 
ome of which she obtained, during 1956, a better position than in 
t years in the face of foreign competition. — 

he following countries have provided the best markets for Italian 
i: Western Germany, Austria, Switzerland, India, Holland, Sweden, 
zium, Brazil, Mexico, and Portugal. Special mention should be 
le of the leading position which Italy has won on the Indian and 
ican markets, and of the improvements over 1955 in the exports 
Brazil and Portugal. 

f Italy’s total exports, 72 % went to the ten above-mentioned 
atries, while an examination of the exports per buyer continent 
ws Europe to the forefront (68.8 %), followed by America and 
1 (12 %), Africa (5.9 %) and Australasia (1.3 %). 

he imports of foreign vehicles into Italy, as compared with 1955, 
increased to a notable extent. The total imported in 1956 were 
2 units (57.3 % more than in 1955). Western Germany supplicd 
% of the total imports (1,552 cars), followed by France (1,223 cars), 
at Britain (773 cars), U.S.A. (234 cars) and Canada (20 cars). 
calian and non-Italian m»tor vehicles, registered in 1956, num- 
1d 230,639, this being 19.6% higher than the figures for 1955. This 
re means that the car industry for 1956 reached a satisfactory level, 
ing surpassed the 200 thousand units required by the home 
ket (see the following table). 


MoTorR VEHICLES REGISTERED IN 1955 anp 1956 


1 5h % difference 


CATEGORY 1956 1955 inbglaiaateeerons. 

SEEECIETs ole! slolwiais c/s \o\n\ploe s\n isles 6.0 0.6 202 ,373 161,893 + 25-0 
ins and lorries..........000e00+ 7,563 10,0 0 — 24.9 
sucks 

SMREBILC crete) stpiass: ciaicisiwialele vielsis s'ele's 9,509 10,770 —iN7 
MRR PORUUN so SG 3s s.clacip sisi snes 4,108 3.647 + 126 
EE ios es dae ans 2/793 2.834 = TA 
SMOCARN va 315.613) siciesia’e/0/e\0\06) 210 6: 2,137 1,644 + 29 
SUMMING soi ulslo nieidivicto.o\s'v.<'e 04ie e'erssie.e 2,156 1,956 + 10.2 
: Total... 230, 639 192 ,824 + 196 


n the basis of these registrations during 1956, and allowing for 
vehicles withdrawn from circulation in the same pericd, the number 
ars on Italian roads, as of December 31, 1956 can be calculated 
,480,000 motor vehicles, with an average of 1 per 33 inhabitants. 


n important sector of the car industry is that of tyres: in this field 
ian products have been very successful on worid markets, due 
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both to their reliability and to their durability and comfort. In th 
course of 1956, production of tubeless tyres continued, with or withor 
anti-puncture material (see the following table). 4 


res Inner tubes Total t 
VEAx (a (tons) (tens) ; 
NOES Sure letaivicieicled oeicletwistete 27,416 2,167 29 ,583 : 
“OS aoe eee ee 34,141 2529 36,670 ; ! 
HOS Ome tec dectns cles 41,718 3,101 44.819 
POS ae Nace en’ ees isleieaiele 50, 667 3,362 54,029 { 
Deere acc sb ances esis e's 46,010 3,247 49,257 : 
LOSS Muets stare a slersie oo staTesiel« 53,195 3,980 ; 57,175 > 
RISO Mistoisnet estas ioieicralcie,e\ steyeio.s 69,119 4,806 73,925 4 
ROIS eC oeisvacie esas alwersse 14,785 5,298 80 , 083 H 
NORE ACE Bs earae nacoece 68,000 4,800 72,800 x 


(a) Provisional figures. 


™ br se ot ove 


Tyres for all categories of vehicles can be purchased withoutill 
strictions, but tyres for medium and heavy motor vehicles still ha 
a blocked maximum price by the Interministerial Prices Committ 
(C.I.R.). During 1956, the prices of tyres for industrial vehicles dre 
ped by 6 % while there was no change in the price of inner tubes. 

The Suez crisis took place toward the end of 1956, but did not great 
affect the tyre industry, also because the raw material, crude rubbe 
is only a part of the material needed for the production of tyres, whi 
require many other substances for the structure of the frame (rayo 
nylon, cotton, perlon, steel, etc.) and other ingredients which are us 
in the « mixture» (soot, sulphur, accelerators, durable elements, et 

In this way it differs, for example, from the petroleum indust 
_ where the raw material, which almost all comes through Sue 
_ represents practically 100° of the material needed for the manufactul 
of fuels. As a consequence of this relative independence, it followe 
that even at the beginning of 1957 tyres were selling at the prices 
April 1956, or even slightly below them. | 


The motorization in Italy made rapid strides during 1956; link 
with it came the problems of traffic circulation, and of road mai 
tenance, both of the State roads and of inter-Communal and urb 
roads, with which the State and technical organizations are just 
preoccupied today. Considerable efforts have been made up to t 
present by the Government authorities, in an attempt to bring th 
road network up to date, at least in the more pressing sectors: tf 
«sun highway» linking Milan to Naples, via Bologna, Florence at 
Rome, for which work on certain stretches has already begun, w 
mark, without question, a long stride forward in the solution of traf 
problems, taken in conjunction with the opening of the Genoa-Savo 
road, which is almost completed, and which is an excellent exam} 
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‘ fine road-building. Also the Genoa-Serravalle and Milan-Brescia 
to-roads will be lengthened to Milan and Venice respectively, marking 
great improvement in some of the sectors where the traffic today 
| most intense and nerve-racking (1). 


| With regard to the circulation of cars and motor-cycles, the most 
jamerous category consists of light-weight motor-cycles and motor 
ooters, which in the course of the last seven years increased by 
39 %. As in recent years, the demand for this modern and prac- 
eal means of transport remains high, and has been met in 1956, 
» in the past, by the output of Italian work-shops which daily produce 
ousands of units, of an increasingly high standard. 

The trends in motorcycle construction today lay stress on the 
aphasis for further improvement of the engines, and on a resultant 
werease in the petrol consumption, with fresh batches of small 
ylinder types and of motorscooters. Stress is also laid on the 
ved for lowering production costs, while keeping the quality of 
thicles at a high level. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MOTORIZATION: CARS AND MOTORCYCLES 
(Index: 1950 = 100) 


Cars Trucks Buses Total 
No. Index No. Index No. | Index No. Index 
BREE nee sachs cess 342,021 100 222 , 766 100 6,511 100 571,298 100 
WIN We Sie sicisjoi'«ieie.s's 425 , 283 124 241,857 109 7,120 109; 674,260 118 
le ;. | 510,189 149| 266,285 120 7,545 116| 784,019 137 
WO alates) atsic'e w'e's%e 5 612 ,944 179 295,941 133 9,173 141 918,058 161 
Pree ek woo | 744,299 218| 329,588 148 9,175 141| 1.083 ,062 190 
BMG tac. cs00 | 2-879, 312 257| 356,287 160} 10,365 159| 1,245,964 218 
CC (Ch eee . | 1,051,004 307 376,955 169 12, 134 186} 1,440,093 252 


(¢) Provisional figures. 
ES ee 


| Motorcycles cps he lone Light Bicycles with 
€ and li an 
and sidecars PAC eae motorscooters | MOtor-vans motors Total 
P 4 i Mite r ra r 
f No. | 3 No. | 3 No. s No. | 3 No. | 3 No, 3 
A a I SI a g 
Ll Lan! _ _ Lal ~ 


156,963| 100| 29,688] 100] 306,904] 100] 11,228) 100) 188,337] 100 693, 120| 100 
165,378| 105| 34,468] 116] 537,456] 175| 19,830| 177] 298,000] 158) 1,055,132) 152 
192,229| 122| 36,834] 124] 739,957| 241] 28,077| 250| 399,639] 212| 1,396,736) 202 


le 237,130| 151| 42,727| 144} 990,556] 323] 37,290] 332| 515,813] 274) 1,823,516) 263 
ee csi 295,438| 188| 61,328] 207| 1,242,877| 405| 42,200) 376| 643,106] 341) 2,284,949) 330 
oe 445,000| 284 75,000) 253] 1,416,000] 461| 45,000] 401| 752,000| 399] 2,733,000] 394 
156 (a) .... | 504,900] 322| 73,5501 248] 1,500,000] 489] 45,500] 405) 840,000| 446] 2,963,950] 428 


(a) Provisional figures. 


I ee ge ee 
(1) See also: Road Accidents in Italy in 1955, “Italian Affairs”, Vol. VI, 
. 3, pp. 1745-1751. 
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in Italy increased from 316,931 in 1955 to 319,431 in 1956 with a 


‘ 


The second place in the traffic circulation is occupied by cars 
(1,051,004), followed by bicycles with motors (840,000) and motor- 
cycles and motorcycles-and-sidecars (504,903). It is clear that today 
the automobile industry and dependant industries are one of the most 
significant sectors of Italian economy, in that they employ a a 
force of over 1,500,000 men. 


The 1956 data relative to the driving tests passed with the loc 
Boards of Civil Motoring are also available. i] 

The noteworthy increase, which continued without a break through 
the years from 1952 to 1955, received a check in 1956, in the number 
of licences granted. In fact, of a total of 403,510 candidates whe 
applied to take the test in 1955, there was a drop to 399,814 in 1956. 
That is to say that, while in 1955 the index number in respect of 1952 
had risen to 153, in the following year it dropped, though only slightly, 
to 152. As there was an increase in the number of new cars cite 
and the total number of cars in circulation had increased, as compared 
with 1955, it seems probable that the drop in the number of candidates 


al 
$ 


_is due, at least in part, to the discipline imposed on the driving schools: 


which is already beginning to make itself felt. In these schools the 
equipment has been improved, and the courses, both practica’ 
and theoretical, have now a fixed minimum length and number @; 
lessons. : 
Further evidence of the greater severity of the courses and thé 
more thorough training can be seen in the number of candidates pas 
sing the driving test, as compared with the number who applied. Thi 
proportion in 1955 was 78.54 °% which in 1956, with a slight increase) 
reached 79.89%. In fact, the total number which passed driving test 


index number, in relation to 1952, which increased from 141 to 142 
this figure shows that the average training of candidates has improve! 
and this is a trend that is to continue in the future, with a tighter 
ing up of the discipline and supervision of driving schools. 


CANDIDATES APPLYING TO TAKE THE DRIVING TEST BETWEEN | 
1952 anp 1956 (1952—100) 


Candidates 
applying 


Candidates 
passed 


Index 
number 


Index 


BOS OB ATH SE AOR ees Sane 263 , 765 100 225,090 100 85.32 P 


ass 1361 GOOG CREA Ee ee 330,398 125 270,099 120 81 755 
OO sc SO CSE aR ee 359,264] 137 292,957 130 81 54 


TOE “ons eset Haat Sg 403,510 153 316,931 78.541 
CRIS es GR eae 399,814 152 319,431 i 


- ¥ ; rely ot = a 
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TESTS FOR DRIVING LICENCES IN 1956 


First test Second test Total 
f LICENCES Total Total 
d Candidates Paseed Candidates Pissed tested passed 
tested tested first and | first and 
second test|second test 
Men 
MEMO rae etaleteleioias cic o,s.0.0 se caeiale 144,276 99,709 28 ,375 20,004 172,651 119,713 
PEBGCN cris y oc icaseracitis ciejsieie ¥isscwie 176,191 109 , 380 43 ,872 27,240! 220,063 136 ,620 
. 4 taxis\.and 0030... 18,910 11,698 4,303 2,545 23,213 14, 243 
) Srade \ heavy trucks,....... 24,621 13,771 6,537 3,724 31,158 17,495 
USE SGC OSB BECO BOP Ce OER 1,150 878 147 106 1,297 984 
MEREVOIOS ons sicivisic.e o3,0.0c.s'aveee 5,613 4,152 1,030 804 6,643 4,956 
Total... 370,761 239 , 588 84,264 54,423) 455,025 294,011 
Women 
PERRO Eiosfain sie/sie cleio-c/eieiaiece ¢-<°0,070 26,641 18 , 658 4,867 3,667 31,508 22,325 
PEER ACr es cities tay sete cisicsceces 2,266 1,646 418 317 2,684 1,963 
Ver de { taxis and........... 29 26 6 5 35 31 
‘ 5 heavy trucks........ 7 6 1 1 8 7 
+. Lo dwttiondbcHédacgeduosoen 22 15 5 4 27 19 
PERNCLCD To ciee'cis)cialo,d:s\0 vis\e's s eisie's 88 61 16 14 104 1 
! Total... 29,053 21,412 5,313 4,008 34,366 25,420 
General total... 399,814] 261,000! 89,577 58,431} 489,391} 319,431 


he above Table shows the results of the driving tests according 
che type of licence granted, and the sex of the candidates. While 
|percentage of men passed, in proportion to the number who 
lied, increased only a little (from 78.25 % in 1955 to 79.29% in 
5) the percentage of women who passed in proportion to the 
aber who applied increased considerably: from 82.64% to 87.49%. 


he general totals show that of 399,814 candidates who applied for 
test, 138,814 were failed at the first test, or approximately 35 %, 
ch was the same percentage as were failed in 1955. The candidates 
tried a second time were 89,577: of these 58,431 were passed. 
second test in 1956, as before, was a very thorough selection of 
ie who had been failed at the first test; altogether 31,146, or 35 % 
he candidates who attempted a second time were rejected. 

he highest number of new drivers who qualified to hold a driving 
ice, per Region, was in Lombardy (52,601) followed by Latium, 
1 39,472; and Piedmont and Valle d’Aosta, with 35,377. The 
sst number was in Friuli-Venetia Julia (4,446), Trentino-Alto 
ze (4,096) and Umbria, with 3,801. 
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FIAT, which started in 1899 as the ‘ Fabbrica 
Italiana Automobili Torino”’ has become one of 
the largest European industrial groups for motor 
production, ‘‘on land, at sea, in the air”. 


18 Factories, including preliminary processing 
plants (iron and steel working and metallurgy) 
and terminal production plants: motor vehicles, 
tractors, rail and tramway material, trolley 
buses, large Diesel marind and stationary engines, 
aviation engines and aircraft. 


Area: 6,000 acres. 


70,000 dependants, of which at least 65,000 in 
Italy. 


A commercial and service organization extending 
all over the world. 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
Progress during 1956 


Great progress was registered in the Italian oil refining industry 
axing 1956. Such progress did not merely relate to quantity output 
it also to quality, for technical improvement in plant, now consid- 
ed among the best existing in this field, has considerably 
ised the standard of the Italian product (1). 

Modern Italian refineries process a much higher quantity of crude 
| than the industry dealt with prior to the war. Larger plants 
id more modern facilities, plus the almost total completion 
an ambitious program during 1956, have enabled the refi- 
ries to work at maximum output. In fact, estimates for the 
ar 1956 reveal that Italian refineries dealt with about 27,500,000 
ns of crude oil (2). 


1iput 


Italian production of crude oil in 1956 was 567,000 tons, as compared 
th 205,000 in 1955, showing a 176.6 % increase. The output of 


Table I — REFINING AND OUTPUT OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
(in thousand tons) 


1956 % 
eee ee TERIAL S 1954 1955 1956 (a) difference 
AND PRODUCTS over 1955 

fitput crude oil............. 72 205 567 + 176.6 
litput gasoline ............. 58 57 63 + 10,5 
.w material refined ......... 16,172 17,607 19,287 - a 95 
nished products: 

RADU, 3S -1. 2 5% fifa diesels e\Wicle's sie 2,861 2,747 3,074 + 411.9 
MEAOTIN. cdis els! aid ds sale a ope 1,015 1,114 1,135 + 1.9 
Lng SEG ES OnO HII DIED 3,162 3,588 3,944 a 
. ULL SoResadeaconac 7,848 8,545 9,446 + 10.5 
uid petroleum gas 225 314 358 + 14.0 
ME ABEB. 65.00, ois's'o'o 6 11 13 13 —_ 
SIME TUL oie cc aio 0 ¢ oa (e/sietw ie « 187 166 189 + 13.9 
MIEN s.  ceece ce ecccce 402 391 439 + i2.3 
BEEEPrOdmcts 2.0.2.6. 00e00e 34 42 116 + 276.2 


(a) Provisional figures 


) See also: The Petroleum Industry, « Italian Affairs», Vol. VI, No. 1, pp.1577- 
+). 

|!) Among the more important refineries, both for the volume of their output 
their technical installations are the following: Naples (SOCONY VACUUM 
}LIANO), La Spezia (INPET-SHELL), Leghorn and Bari (STANIC), Rho 
NDOR). Marghera (IROM-AGIP), San Martino di Trecate (SARPOM), Genoa 
Rome (PURFINA), Cortemaggiore (AGIP), Ancona (API), Trieste (AQUILA), 
usta (RASIOM). 
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gasoline was 63,000 tons, as compared with 57,000 tons in 19 
(+10.5 %). The quantity of raw material processed (fully, partial 
and for third parties) in 1956 was 19,287,000 tons, a figure whic 
is 9.5% higher than that for 1955. As a result of the increas 
in the quantity of raw material processed there has been a corre 
sponding growth in the products of the refineries and, as compare 
with 1955, the increases for the most important of these produe 
were as follows: petrol 11.9 %; kerosene 1.9%; gas oil 9.9 %; fu 
oil 10.5 %; lubricants 14 % and bitumen 12.3 % (Table I). 7 
As in preceding years, part of the output was utilized on the hom 
market, and part was exported. 
Exports + 
x 
The increase in exports of the chief petroleum products in th 
last three years was as follows, taking into account that the tab 
also includes stocks in bunkers. 


Table II — Export OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
(in thousand tons) 


1956 % 
difference | 


PRODUCTS 


Retralte titiecisciet ch tone sie esse 1,606 1,480 1,566 + 58 
I OCORENE Is inte cinaten ects. «so se a6 788 817 863 + 56 
ES ROU ere re aceies c.cte ta siticieie v wiaieie 1,648 1,726 1,872 + 85 
Fuel OM kenaictepecineycs aes os 2,035 1,713 1,096 — 360 
DAG UU eAe ee ec wes ecicc cers 6 08 1 2 + 100 0 
Lubricants BBs eC CAREER CRAIC 71 13 32 + 1462 
SIGIR te caralahe ct bP ake oreseveis Sofa ce Gs oe 61 78 + ~27,99) 
Other productal epic sccs sc cssas 7 12 13 + 8,3 


(a) Provisional figures. 


The export of petroleum products, as the table shows, registerd 
increases during 1956 in practically all groups, with the single excepti¢ 
of wae oil, of which 617,000 tons less were exported (—36 %) th 
in ; 

Refined petroleum products last year were valued at 106,000 mi 
lion lire, or 8% of Italy’s entire export trade. The growth a 
rapid development of this industry has been due to changes in 
world petroleum situation which gave the Mediterranean basin, am 
therefore Italy, a leading role in the supply and refining of petr 
Jleum. In 1956, Italian sales of refined products, were principal] 
to Greece. Turkey, Switzerland, Morocco, the United States, German 
France, the United-Kingdom and Sweden. | 

The year 1956 was affected by the critical events which led to tl 
blocking of the Suez canal and to the cutting of the main pipelin 
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for the transport of crude oil from the Middle East to the Medi- 
terranean. There was a moment, toward the end of the year, in which 
the situation became so critical as to threaten a heavy drop in the 
consumption of petroleum products, with resultant restrictions on 
the circulation of motor vehicles, for the major part of the crude oil 
used in Italian refineries, for economic reasons, comes, via Suez, 
from the Middle East. International agreements, and adequate 
measures taken by the Italian Government succeeded, nevertheless, 
in overcoming the emergency period with only a minimum of 
inconvenience. 

_These circumstances made clear how important is the possession 
of an adequate tanker fleet to the economy of a nation, and were 
the reason for the provisions the State is now making in favour of 
this vital sector of the Merchant Navy. Today, in the general 
classification of the world tanker fleet, Italy holds seventh place, 
with 1.947.000 tons. The development of the Italian tanker fleet 
detween 1950 and 1956 is shown in Table III. 


Table III—DeEVELOPMENT OF ITALIAN TANKER FLEET FROM 1950 To 1956 
(tankers of over 2,000 tons) 


Steam tankers Motor tankers Total 


c index A index index 
tgs 1950 = 100 pat 1950 = 100 1950 = 100 


31-12-1950 588 000 100 280,000 100 868,000 100 
31-12-1951 602, 000 102 440.000 157 1,042,000 120 
31-12-1952 627,000 107 561,000 200 1,188,000 137 
31-12-1953 778.000 132 807,000 288 1,585,000 183 
31-12-1954 904 , 000 154 887, 000 317 1,791,000 206 
31-12-1955 980 , 000 167 937.000 335 1,917,000 220 
-31-12-1956 1,006,000 171 941,000 337 1,947,000 224 


Particular mention, in this connection, must be made of the recent 
unching of the tanker Agrigentum, of 52,000 tons. The new vessel 
as been rightly called a «record ship», because it will be the 
rgest tanker to pass through the Suez Canal. This giant tanker 
ontains 24 tanks and can carry, in one voyage, 72 million litres of 
fetroleum. 

'! The construction of plant for the transport of crude oil is proceeding 
t the same speedy rate: besides the giant floating island off Porto 
orsini (Ravenna) at the end of the 12 kilometre pipeline which 
nks the open sea with the great inland reservoirs, and which has a 
otential of 100 cubic metres of petroleum per hour, another artificial 
land is under construction for the API, which will be built 4 km. 
‘om the coast, off Falconara Marittima, where large tankers can 
achor to supply the refinery existing there. At Palermo, AGIP 
as built a gas pipeline which stretches from the AGIPGAS 
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plant for roughly 1 kilometre into the open sea, ending in a robust 
anchorage; three motorships, fitted with special equipment for t 

rapid transfer of liquid gas into the large storage tanks, ensure cor 
stant supplies to the plant. ; 


Consumption 


Large increases have been registered in the last few years in the 
consumption of petroleum products. Home demand in 1956 totalle 
12,221,000 tons, with an increase of 1,955,000 tons over 1955. 

Table IV shows that the greatest increases, in respect of the 
preceding year, were registered in fuel oils, liquid gas, petroleu 
coke and bitumen. 


Table IV — CoNsuMPTION OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (a) 
(in thousand tons) 


1956 % % 
PRODUCTS 1954 | 1955 | 1956 (b) | Variation 3 | 
over 1955 | 
SL. Pe aL, ne 
LCC Soo eee 1,245 1,377 1,514 + 9.9 9 
INGROSONO Ve eis. ow Scie wisn wees 261 265 279 + 5.3 % 
Nea RPOU ete oe acon ak cialaiere cess 1,413 1,57 1,732 + 103 : | 
POCO POU Bern ocicrtis WA eis Mia's We Ore 5,280 6,105 7,565 + 239 
Birnldipaage cic. coocncncs csc 286 347 400 415,39 
MAWARRIRO MEM Cantina occ ela ele’ xiciera'<i8 155 184 204 + 10.9 ; 
meron COKS: hoo. 5 sos as. 49 44 54 + 22.7 — 
PUDONG RIM Re eE Co he's ot.'sh bs 332 333 380 + 14.1 °@ 
Other products ............. 45 41 93 + 126.8. -% 
(a) Excluding bunkers, — (5) Provisional figures. : 
‘ 


Prospecting and Drilling 1 

Lastly, mention should be made of increasing activity in 
prospecting and drilling. AGIP-Mineraria has notably intensified 
its work in this sector, both in the zone exclusive to ENI and i 
the areas in North Italy and Sicily outside that zone, where permission 
has been granted. : 

During 1956, 41 drillings were made, yielding 9 gas wells and 
2 oil strikes at Busseto (Parma) and Gela (Caltanissetta). In 
the Gela oil field, 3 wells have been drilled and a fourth well will be 
started shortly. Furthermore, 79 development wells and drillings ‘0 


ascertain the extent of the fields discovered before 1956 wer 
completed. P| 


The plant at Cortemaggiore was enlarged and improved, as wer 
also the STANIC installations at Bari and Leghorn, and the IROJ 
refineries of Venice-Porto Marghera, where the installations of th 
_ Liquigas Society were incorporated. 
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Ss COAL 
Gutput, imports and consumption in 1956 


Previous articles published in this periodical (1) have stated 
iat owing to the nature of the land, coal output has never been 
ficient to meet the demands of the many sectors which rely on 
tis source of power. Although methane gas has become one of 
te chief sources of power for certain industries, coal is indispensible 
) others, especially steel. Thus, most of the coal needed by Italy 
imported. 

During 1956, the coal mined in Italy and considered to have an 
verage quality of 7,400 calories, amounted to 1,034,000 tons as 
sainst 1,077,000 tons in 1955. The drop was mainly due to a 
mtraction in the mining of Sulcis coal and xyloid lignite which 
scompanied a rise in piceous lignite and anthracite. The Triassico 
liery was re-opened in 1956, after a shut-down in August 1953, 
ie to small output, but production figures were so low (1,200 tons) 
at they have been included in those quoted for Sulcis. 


Table I — Ourputr oF COAL AND LABOUR ENGAGED 


YEAR Anthracite | Sulcis coal | Piceous | tna combuse| , Xvloid Forei 1 
nthracite cis coa lignite Sr an sonny lignite (a) oreign coa 
Italian output (in tons) Imports (tons) 
OES eee 47,631] 1,086.902 71,520 1,725} 344,757 10,595,240 
40 ppeeeogaoe 53,604] 1,023,090 112,920 1,659} 287,019 11,221,974 
| Miners engaged (number) 
ERD es c\s'sis,ciece « 585 6,512 849 b) 2.379 
| OR pponooeas 589 5,623 917 b) 1,867 


(a) And peat. — (b) Included in figures for piceous lignite. 


¢Coal imports during 1956 were higher than those of preceding 
wars, even surpassing 1950. 11,220,000 tons were brought into 
jaly during the year in question and this figure includes 48,000 tons 
r third parties. Subtracting this latter figure from the total, 
alian consumption amounted to 11,172,000 tons, about 5.8% 
her than in 1955. The rise was mainly due to increased imports 
United States coal which represented 59.4 % of the total (2). 


1) See: Structure of Italian Mining and Quarrying Industry —‘‘ Italian Affairs ” 
1. VI, n. 3, pp. 1729-1732. ; 
2) Information and data are reproduced from the Bollettino del Comitato Car- 
ri — Fonti di energia e produzione industriale (Bulletin of the Coal Board — 
rces of Power and Industrial Production), published by the Ministry of Industry 
4d Commerce, January - March 1957, n. 13. 
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Imports from other countries, especially from European sources 
showed a tendency, though uncertain, to decrease (Table II). 


Table II — Imports oF COAL IN 1955 AND 1956 


(in tons) 
iY f 1955 19 6 195 difference over 1955 
yeis SUPPLIER COUNTRY 2 RE ee i 
ae Quantity | % Quantity | % Absolute | % 
geet: Beleinnt ses ieicies ores we 200 .036 i 0 89,343 0 A = rool = 
rok 287 ,902 Dez 196,683 1 8 — 91,219 — 
174,267 1 6 164,166 J tees — 10,101; — 
, Western Germany....... 3 022.077 28 5 3,092 ,239 27 5 + 70 , 162, + 
4 EKGllandsres «octets aigelereiaas 7,793 0 1 380 oe =. yeas 
: og Total Coal Steel Commu- jerteert te) 
* r MULY on aicscavelre’eese ae 3,692,075 34.8 3,542,881 31 6 — 149 262; — 
* y 
Men | Albutia, .<cecece< aan = = S75 ea S75 
Le! PAURUDER) (0/560 ofolerewe sininleis _ _ 4,916 + 4,916 og 
Bulgaria ..... egeceees 4.250 5S _ _ — 4,250 _ 
sn Eastern Germany..... ate 17,639, 02) 10.080 01 — 7,559) — 
est Great Britain .......... 825.518, ve 3 462 015 41 — 363,503) — 
Ry MRE OSA Vidic ecrce ccc.ste 5's 28.335 03 43 420 04 + 15,085} + 
PSMA ectere crete le Qe ole 3% 106 ,205 10 132,784! Re) + 26,579) + 
Bye eS occsc cea ty 837 eS. 11,920 01 =p. 11083 1 
Total other European |——-| ———_| ——_—____ | —___—_ 
COUMITLED ric o/s sine clevets-e 982.784 93 666 .710, 59 — 316,074) — 
one Total Europe ........ . | 4,674,859, 441) 4,209,523| 37.5 = 9465,856| no 
: Indochina..........400 _ — 8,474 0.1 + 8,474 
Rs MOROCCO) ss nies vesevrovsterene oa 39,109 04 44,707 0.4 + 5,598) + 
pemnese | South Atria.) .... 60. 18.715 02 65 , 424 0.6 a 205 109) tet 
= Regt Nias Danes jak <n « 5,653,290, 53.3} 6,664,746] 59.4 41,011,456, + I 
Tripolitania ........... 799| oh 176 a — 623} — 88. 
WEE HU re BN Te eee SR 208 468 2.0 228 924 2.0 + 20,456) + 9. 
Total non-European coun- |_| ——___ | —________ a) 
PELE ew echoicetae x 5, 920.381 55.9 7,017,451 62.5 +1,092,070) + 18. 
Tetal... 10,595 ,240 100 -| 11,221,974 100 - + 626,734) + 5 
; 


re In 1956, as compared with 1955, there were increased imp 1 
> of anthracite, coking coal, gas coal, steam coal, briquettes and co 


pounds. The imports of coke factory coal, and gas coke decreas 
(Table ITI). ; 


ee 


Pe Table III - Coat imports SUBDIVIDED PER CATEGORY 


ero 


(in tons) 
, Bie keos 1955 1956 1956 difference over 1955 
Quantity | % Quantity | % Absolute 
Anthracite SSHRC eeu 669 816 6.3 728,331 6.5 ate 58,515 +- 
ping Onl agent. ce, 4.008.449} 37 9] 4.313.291] 38.4 + 304,842 ae 
Sh Coaltwn stomraecthe s 2,522 072 23.8] 2.689.710 240 + 167,638 a 
ee hy Na SA eh 3.145 493) 29. 7| 3.173.625] 28 3 + 28,132 aN 
Aare : Feit, Porte ea ea ares — — 6.491 0.1 + 6,491 _ 
my oke factory coke ..... 45 508 04 34.450 0.3 —lelindss = 
Gus coke ......, aes 21.984 0.2 2.636; att — 19,3483) — 
Compounds and b iquettes 181,918} 1.2 /093,440, 2.2) ia gaa 
2 7 
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The quantity of coal used by the coke factories has increased 
teadily, owing to the growing demand for coke in the iron and 
teel industry; last year it increased by 4,349,000 tons, which was 13 Wi 
igher than in 1955. Against this, the quantities of coal refined 
nd gasified by the gasworks, after an increase between 1950 and 
952, dropped until 1955, and in 1956 were almost the same as 
a the preceding year, and 2 % lower than in 1950. This trend is 
-ue to the fact that a number of plants have switched over to methane 
as, and have therefore ceased to refine coal. The increasing utili- 
ation of methane gas, refinery waste gas, and liquid gas obtained 
com distilled petroleum, mixed with coal gas when piped, also 
ifluence the demand. 

| Table IV — Sources oF ENERGY : CONSUMPTION 

| PER MAIN GROUPS 

Methane gas: 1,000,000 cubic metres - Electricity: 1,000,000 kilowatt hours — 
1 Other sources: 1,000 tons) 


i) 2 n 
Coal Coke i es _ iilen 
? Pan eis 3 5 C} S 5 fo en 
YEAR a | > Ss : 2 oo nae ated 
See ee a le) eee ee gee 
é E og <) fi = mis SS 
Mining and manufacturing industries 
BET a'a Jo. oie’ 00.068 6,078 348 454 2,240 238 4,003 168 2,415'20,083| 28,179 
BEING) etree setae s+ 6,393 359 326 2,554 202 4,458 173 2,888 20,947| 30,254 
gd % difference. |+ 5.2)+ 1.4|—28.2|+ 14,0\—15.1\+ 11.4|+ 3.0\4+ 19.6|+ 4.3} + 7.4 
Independent thermo-electric centres and gas-works 
Caliah o AROaBES 1,526 429) — — 326 387 4 812 272 3,334 
BEDE ( A) ek le .iercjetiee 1,705 382); — —_— 311 642 3 1,088 342 4,199 
956-55 % difference. |+11.7|+12.4, — — —4.6|+ 65.3) — + 34.0\4+25.7| 425.9 
‘ Railways and navigation on inland waterways 
SRD evoce7e4,0 00 cis%eisie's 1,549 82) — — — 97 68) 2| 2,029 2,950 
COS eI ce eee 1,511 77; — — — 103 92 2| 2,168 3,024 
1956-55 % difference. |— 2.5|— 6.1| — — — |+ 6.2|4 35,3] — § (42 6.9) 49205) 
Artisan industries, domestic consumption, etc. 
1,191 232 103 709 459 1,618 1,330 pee 9,256] 11,885 
1,475 195 86 796| 497 2,362 1,464 485|10,103] 14,026 
/ 956-55 % difference. |+23.1|—15-9}—16.5|+ 12,3|+ 8.3\+ 46 O|+ 10.1|+ 24.7/4+ 9.2| +18.0 
| Total consumption 
i 
Oo Bee res 10,344) 1,091 557 2,949) 1,023 6,105 1,570 3,618)31,640} 40,591 
0 Reeeoeesee 11,084} 1,113 412 3,350} 1.010 7,565 1,732 4,463:33,560) 44,449 
1956-55 % difference. |+ 7.2|+ 2.0|\—26.0|4+ 13.6|— 1.3)+ 23.9}+ 10,3)+ 23,4|+ 6.1| + 9.4 


(a) Provisional figures. 


| 
1 


‘With regard to the consumption of solid fuels, there has been an 
‘crease in the use of foreign coal and coke factory coal, but 
sumption of lignite and gas has decreased. Table IV, which 
cows the consumption of sources of power per main consumer 
‘ctor, indicates that the total consumption of coal (coke excluded, 
“cept imported coke), gas oil, fuel oil, methane gas and hydroelectric 
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_ registered for the construction materials industry (15.5 %) but that 


industries (12-13 %). Consumption of coke factory coke rose 


A detailed examination of the employment of imported coal in the manufact 
ing industries reveals that consumption has risen by only 2.3°/, for textiles, but 
by 14,1°/, for the chemical and allied industries. Such a sharp increase is chiefly 
due to the demands made by coke factories which are the major consumers in 
this industrial branch. This is offset by a drop in consumption on the part ot 
the metallurgical industry (15.2°/)) and construction materials industry (12 fo). iq 


A survey of the use of Italian coal shows that increases were 


there was a drop in consumption by the chemical and metallurgical 


| 
by 
20.4 % for the metallurgical industry, 14% for the mechanidll 
industries, a little less for the construction materials industry, but | 
decreased by 5.4 % for the chemical industry. With the exception 
of the mechanical industries, which registered a slightly higher 
consumption than in 1955, the employment of gas coke declingll 
sharply: 12.6 % for the metallurgical industry, 20.9% for the 
construction materials industry and 32 % for the chemical industry. 
Only the chemical industry showed an increased consumption of 
rita (23 %), due to the fact that other industries have reduced 
employment of this fuel to a very great extent. 
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a ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
History and Records 


| The annual football championship is one of the most important 
svents in Italian sport. It never fails to hold the interest of the greater 
gart of the population and covers most of the sporting year. The great 
depularity of Association football, plus the brilliant achievements of the 
{talian national team in the past, have made it one of the most lucrative 
of all sports. Huge sums of money are paid for the transfer of players; 
sales of tickets reach astronomical sums, while the State Football 
?00ls (Totocalcio) are assailed each week by those who are anxious 
0 bet on the possible results of the weekly matches. Association football 
aas become one of the wealthy sports, even the wealthiest of all, mainly 
hrough the development of the major clubs which have slowly changed 
rom the purely recreative centres,common at the beginning of the 
entury, and assumed aspects which bring them almost to the range 
£ an economic industry. 

, Football has become one of Italy’s national sports. The winner | 
f the first division league is given the all-important title of Champion 
f Italy but there are less important leagues such as Series B, Series C, 
reries IV and the minor clubs. These latter form the base of a pyra- 
aid, the summit of which is identified with the national champion- 
hip. At the beginning, football was not closely followed in Italy 
id the introduction of league games has undoubtedly publicized 
nd popularized this sport. By acting as a constant draw to youth, 
potball has become the sport of the people and it is a difficult task 
> find any man who reached the age of twenty during the last quarter 
f£ a century who has not played, at some time or another, whether 
3 a professional, an amateur, or just for the sheer love of it. 
Table I. shows the records of the championship games which have 
a played. From 1898 to 1957, there have been 54 encounters, 
| 


ith two interruptions caused by the first and second World Wars 
916-19 and 1944-45) in which Italy participated. The Italian cham- 
jonship series opened in 1898 and was won by Genova. This club 
as founded in 1893 with the aim of making cricket popular in Italy; 
\ fact its original name was the Genova Cricket and Football Club. 
\fter some years, however, cricket was abandoned and Genova concen- 
vated its efforts on association football, a sport in which this team, 
lith its red and blue colours, excelled, winning the championship 
‘ne times. 

| The first championship games, which were played on fields on the 
iutskirts of the towns, so different from today’s huge, modern stadiums, 
jere characterized by the net superiority of Genova which won six games 


| 
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Table I — Recorps oF THE ITALIAN FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 


YEAR CHAMPION TEAM | YEAR CHAMPION TEAM 


Genova 1929 .....020000-- Bologna 
Genova L9OZO! oS srsis sisters cio aca Ambrosiana 
Genova TOS Byectaieccs ao eisine Juventus 
Milan ICY eno eG UnOSOG Juventus 
Genova FORE: Scere easin eareiane Juventus 
Genova Juventus 
Genova Juventus 
Juventus Bologna 
Milan Bologna 
: Milan Ambros.-Inter 
Pro Vercelli Bologna 
Pro Vercelli Ambros.-Inter 
Internazionale Bologna 
Pro Vercelli Roma 
Pro Vercelli Torino 
Pro Vercelli 
Catalo Not played 
Genova a 
orino 
Not played Torino 
Internazionale Torino 
Pro Vercelli Juventus 
U. S. Novese Milan 
Genova Juventus 
Genova Inter 
Bologna Inter 
Juventus (revoked) Milan 
Torino Fiorentina 
Torino Milan 


out of seven. But other clubs, Milan, Juventus and Pro- Vercelli, 
began to predominate in the championship, until the beginning of 
the first World War, and the title « Pro-Vercelli period» was given 
to this era. Pro-Vercelli was a provincial team which succeeded 
in winning the championship five times, successfully closing a series 
of spectacular victories over the teams fielded by the big cities which, 


playing on the Vercelli home ground, had to succumb to the ability 
of the local players. ; ef 

The other teams which won the championship in that period, with 
the exception of the Casale, are still famous today, and belong to th 
select aristocracy of Italian football: these are Milan, Juventus, an 


the Internazionale, better known as Inter and which for some time 
was named the « Ambrosiana». if 


Keen rivals, the two Milanese associations, Milan and Inter, were 
founded in 1900, but while the Milan team succeeded in breaking thro- 
ugh immediately, by winning the 1901 championship, and following 
this up by winning again in 1906 and 1907, Inter had its first major 
victory in 1910. It continued to win the championship regularly 

_ at ten-year intervals giving rise to a curious tradition which, in spite 
of an odd « extra» success in 1938, seemed to be confirmed by further 
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amphi in 1940. But this tradition broke down after the second 
7orld War when the team failed to score a victory in 1950. But 
wer again carried off the tri-coloured championship shield in 1953 
ad 1954. 
After the first World War, a more balanced era set in, with victories 
y Inter, Pro-Vercelli, Novese, Genoa, Bologna, Juventus and Torino 
he latter’s win was revoked on account of an irregularity in 192 iy 
he next five years were dominated by Juventus which succeeded 
winning the champiunship five times in succession. It was during 
is period that Juientus, because of the skill and correctness of 
3 game and the ability of its members, gained the nickname of « the 
ueen of Italian Football». 
Torino, a club founded in 1897, later to assume the name of Juventus, 
as originally meant to be a physical training centre. During the 
bars of its triumphs, it became so popular that many of the minor 
ubs which sprang up in other regions were more than anxious to 
lopt its name and wear the black and white colours. 
The Juventus run of luck was eventually broken by Bologna which, 
though beaten by Jnter in 1938 and 1940, remained euececnial until 
e second World War. It won the championship shield four times, 
1936, 1937, 1939 and 1941, was successful in the hard fought European 
ip and victorious in the tournament promvuted during the Paris 
chibition of 1937. 
The other « war championships» were won by Roma (1942) and 
vrino (1943). after which the championship series was once again 
Becupted. The ten years immediately preceding the war, gol- 
n years of Juventus, Bologna and Inter, brought two world cham- 
onships to Italian association football (Rome 1934, Paris 1938) 
d one Olympic championship (Berlin 1936). 
\After the second worid war, Turin took the. lead. This Torino 
am, the rival of its sister team, Juventus, carried off the champion- 
Hh. II — WINNING TEAMS OF THE ITALIAN FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF SHJELDS WON 


TEAM No. of shields TEAM No. of shields 
if 
POTIOVE 522 cc cic cscsscrccevees 9 Casale. 2... .cscccceecscsccces 1 
HUVENtUS ......ccececcescvcs 9 ING ESE weiarsisis's cisisias: «1s boleleicereis 1 
a eae ere 7 ROMANS sates closielelesioiciessisiers 1 
ERANO ve'cvvié es 7 (a) Fiorentina .......+2eseeeees 1 
BEAM gip\siciv's (sci vidie c's « 6 
Pro-Vercelli ........+--+0+005 6 Totals 54 
POIOENA 26st steer ese eenes 6 


) (a) Actually six shields were won, and a seventh, in 1927, was revoked for irregulurity and not 
_warded to any team. 
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CHAMPION TEAM 


Bologna 


Genova Ambrosiana 
Genova Juventus 
Milan Juventus 
Genova Juventus 
Genova Juventus Z 
Genova Juventus . F 
Juventus Bologna ¥ 
Milan Bologna 
Milan Ambros.-Inter 
Pro Vercelli Bologna 
Pro Vercelli Ambres.-Inter 
Internazionale Bologna 
Pro Vercelli Roma 
Pro Vercelli Torino 
Pro Vercelli 
Casale -_ played 
Genova poe 
orino 
Not played ee 
Internazionale Torino 
Pro Vercelli Juventus 
U. S. Novese Milan 
Genova Juventus 
Genova Inter 
Bologna Inter 
Juventus (revoked) Milan 
Torino Fiorentina 
Torino Milan 


out of seven. But other clubs, Milan, Juventus and Pro- Vercelli, 
began to predominate in the championship, until the beginning of 
the first World War, and the title « Pro-Vercelli period» was given 
to this era. Pro-Vercelli was a provincial team which succeeded 
in winning the championship five times, successfully closing a series 
of spectacular victories over the teams fielded by the big cities which, 
playing on the Vercelli home ground, had to succumb to the ability 
of the local players. 

The other teams which won the championship in that period, with 
the exception of the Casale, are still famous today, and belong to the 
select aristocracy of Italian football: these are Milan, Juventus, and 
the Internazionale, better known as Inter and which for some time 
was named the « Ambrosiana». . 

Keen rivals, the two Milanese associations, Milan and Inter, weré 
founded in 1900, but while the Milan team succeeded in breaking thro. 
ugh immediately, by winning the 1901 championship, and following 
this up by winning again in 1906 and 1907, Inter had its first major 
victory in 1910. It continued to win the championship regularly 
at ten-year intervals giving rise to a curious tradition which, in spit 
of an odd « extra» success in 1938, seemed to be confirmed by furthe: 
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riumph in 1940. But this tradition broke down after the second 
World War when the team failed to score a victory in 1950. But 
ter again carried off the tri-coloured championship shield in 1953 
md 1954. 

After the first World War, a more balanced era set in, with victories 
ry Inter, Pro-Vercelli, Novese, Genoa, Bologna, Juventus and Tvrino 
the latter’s win was revoked on account of an irregularity in 1927). 
‘he next five years were duminated by Juventus which succeeded 
a winning the championship five times in succession. It was during 
his period that Jurentus, because of the shill and correctness of 
‘ss game and the ability of its members, gained the nickname of « the 
tueen of Ltalian Football». 

— Torino, a club founded in 1897, later to assume the name of Juventus, 
ras originally meant to be a physical training centre. During the 
ears of its triumphs, it became so popular that many of the minor 
lubs which sprang up in other regions were more than anxious to 
dopt its name and wear the black and white colours. 

~The Juventus run of luck was eventually broken by Bologna which, 
lthough beaten by Inter in 1938 and 1940, remained successful until 
re second World War. It won the championship shield four times, 
1 1936, 1937, 1939 and 1941, was successful in the hard fought European 
up and victorious in the tournament promoted during the Paris 
xhibition of 1937. 

The other « war championships» were won by Roma (1942) and 
orino (1943). after which the champiunship series was once aguin 
terrupted. The ten years immediately preceding the war, gol- 
on years of Juventus, Bologna and Inter, brought two world cham- 
onships to Italian association football (Rome 1934, Paris 1938) 
ad one Olympic championship (Berlin 1936). 

After the second worid war, Turin took the. lead. This Torino 
am, the rival of its sister team, Juventus, carried off the champion- 


able II — WINNING TEAMS OF THE ITALIAN FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP, 
| CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF SHJELDS WON 


TEAM No. of shields TEAM No. of shields 

COREE Ree 9 Rasalessscc cet ccesscadcewace 1 
OS ORR geppecon 9 ING WONG lis orclete/s,sieldorelse bieincele siete 1 
Sa Ai oo el e-9 eislee<<,.0 1 LST Pe OCC BOP SOOL En 1 
IG Canad Ree eno CoOnee 7 (a) Fiorentina .......+++++++ee: 1 

CC i eee 6 
Pro-Vercelli .........-.++s005 6 Totalnce 54 
PORTA odo os 0 bole cies os 6 


(a) Actually six shields were won, and a seventh, in 1927, was revoked for irregulurity and not 
awarded to any team. 
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ship for four successive years, before the entire team came to a tragi 
end, in the air disaster on the Superga hill, on May 4, 1949, as the 
were returning home after a match in Lisbon. All the players of th 
leading team of the Torino association perished, and this was 
serious handicap in the following years. It was also a heavy blow t 
the Italian national team (Torino had provided 10 of the 11 ne 
tional players). 
The last period in the history of Italian football championship 
was marked by the domination of the Milanese teams, broken onl 
by Juventus in 1950 and 1952 and Fiorentina in 1956. Fiorentin 
and Roma are the only teams of central or southern Italy whic 
have ever won the championship, although other famous souther 
teams, such as Lazio, Napoli, and Palermo have frequently won th 
best places in the major Italian championship. 


** & 


Italian football has also won a name for itself abroad. A 
examination of the records of the Italian national team show that n 
other country can produce anything comparable. The greatest Italia 
successes in the international field were in the period between the tw 
wars. The Italian team won, in fact, two World Cups (1935 an 
1938), one Olympic championship (1936) and two championships fe 
the International Cup, thus holding it permanently. This achievemer 
was seconded by another extraordinary record: that of playing 3 
matches in succession — from November 24, 1935 to July 20, 1939 - 
without ever being beaten. 

The Italian national team has also shown very satisfactory resul! 
in recent years, in spite of the Superga disaster, which, as stated abov 
deprived the national team of practically all its players. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Readers wishing to receive a free copy of the volume 

“TEN YEARS OF ITALIAN DEMOCRACY - 1946-1956 ,, | 
containing political, economic, social and tourist information 
on Italy, are requested to apply immediately to the editorial 
offices at the following address : 


Direzione di “‘ Italian Affairs” — Roma —Via Vittorio Veneto, 56 
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TOURISM AND ITS CONTRIBUTION 
TO ITALIAN ECONOMY 


Twelve million visitors to Italy in 1956 


Statistics published by E.N.I.T. (the Italian National Tourist Association) relative 
to foreigners entering Italy by land, sea and air, furnish convincing evidence of the 
constantly swelling numbers of tourists flocking to this country each year. Progress 
is obvious in all sectors, whether calculations be based on the year’s total or according 
to the seasonal variations. Comparative figures show that foreign tourists have 
a marked preference for road travel over other means of transport and this is further 
confirmed by a steady increase in the sale of petrol vouchers in the country of origin, 
at frontier posts and in Italy. This, naturally, makes a valuable contribution to 
Italian reserves of foreign currency. 

__A rigorous examination of the economic value of foreign tourism to Italy is only 
possible through a careful study of the figures issued by the Italian Exchange Office 
and the authorized banks. However, since a complete summing up of the benefits 
gained by this country must include financial operations which escape official controls, 
it is necessary to calculate, according to the number of days a tourist may be resident, 
the average expenditure per day, etc. and this means that diflerent indices must be 
used in relation to the category in which the tourist is classified. Expenditure, logi- 
cally, is not limited to hotel accommodation and food, but must also include transport, 
entertainment, purchases of clothing, artisan products and souvenirs in general. 
As a general figure, estimated after due caution and according to prudent calcula- 
ions, it may be claimed that the Italian balance of payments profited by approxi- 
mately 300,000 million lire from foreign tourist trafic during 1956. 

' Foreign currency earned from tourism during the past six years (Table I) points 
so the increasing value of this item in the national budget. Registered figures for 
1951 were 89.2 million dollars, but this rose to 156.4 in 1954 and further increased 
70 256.91 n 1956. The following table shows figures for foreign currencies brought 
by tourist traffic through legal channels and the estimated tota] income from 
‘ourism. Examination shows that, after oscillations between 1951 and 1954, differ- 
mces between the two items dropped considerably, so that by 1956, estimated 
igures for total income were only 62 % higher than those for imported foreign 
urrencies. This makes a favourable picture when compared with 1951. 


Table I — ForEIGN CURRENCY IMPORTED AND ESTIMATED INCOME 


FROM FoREIGN TourRIsM FROM 1951 To 1956 
(million dollars) 


Index Numbers 
Estimated 


ft aS eee Total Foreign Estimated 
Income Total 
Currencies ee 

89.2 216.4 100 243 

91.5 246.1 100 269 

147.3 289.7 100 197 

156.4 334.6 100 214 

211.5 368.1 100 174 

256.9 415.2 100 162 


Any estimate of the income reaped by the national budget from foreign tourism 
)\ Italy cannot be made by merely considering currencies which are changed at author- 
ued Exchange Offices and banks. 
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Foreign tourists, in fact, can procure currency needed to cover their expenses through 
other sources, but since there is no othcial control exercised on such sources, it is 
impossible to give any precise figures. P : ; z 

For the purpose of discovering total income obtained from foreign tourism, a survey 
must be made of the total expenditure of tourists during their stay in Italy, using 
data relating to the number of persons arriving and their average daily expenditure, 
and considering the cost of living for such visitors. Such calculations must also 
consider the various categories adopted in the tourist trade and the different types 
and qualities of services used. : : ae 

‘Table II shows total expenditure during 1956. This, according to a preliminery 
estimate, amounted to approximately 260,000 million lire, with=a 112)% increase 
over the preceding year. 


Table IL — EsTIMATED INCOME FROM FOREIGN TOURISM IN 1956 


Tourists Average length Expenditure 
Foreign | Tourist category] per category of stay 
Tourists ACCOTAM GLO) Fee ee a 
Entering hotel Tourists (ee Totel 
Italy accommodation | % No. Days dogs 53 (.,000 lire 
he } 
Luxury......... 7/ 490,000] 5.5| 2,695,000 14,000 37,730,000) 
Ist Category ... 18) 1,260,000} 5.4) 6,804,000 11,500 78,246,000 
Tourists........ 7,000,000,2nd Category... 30) 2,100,000} 4.8)10,080,000, 7,500; 75,600,000 
3rd Category ... 24| 1,680,000} 4.5! 7,560,000 5,000 37,800,000. 
Other Categories 21) 1,470,000} 4.3} 6,321,000 4,209) 20,227,200 
Total Tourists .| 7,000,000 100) 7,000,000} 4.8|33,460,000| 7,460, 249,603,200 
Excursionists ...| 5,664,960 —| 5,664,960 0.5} 2,832,480) 3,500 9,913, 680 
General total |12,664,960 100|12,664,960| 2.9]36,292,480| 7,150} 259,516,880 


At this stage, it should be explained that these figures do not include major pur- 
chases made by tourists, particularly those relative to the artisan and clothing trades. 
If such expenditure is also considered, and duly regarded as an off-spring of tourism, 
the figure then amounts to at least 300,000 million lire. j 

The average period of time spent in the country by the tourist has slightly increased 
from 4.7 days (1955) to 4.8 days (1956). To some extent, this has repayed the efforts 
made by Italian tourist departments and offices which have fought hard to prolong 
vacation periods spent by the individual and it is hoped that better results will be 
obtained in the future. 

Recent surveys have shown that there has also been a certain contraction in the 
average daily expenditure per head (from 7,600 lire in 1955 to 7,460 in 1956). The 
drop was already noticeable in 1955, when compared to 1954 figures, and is mostly 
due to growing low-price and mass tourism. 5 

The progressive increase in the number of tourists visiting Italy has been accom 
panied by rises in the amount of hard currency available. This has contributec 
towards a very definite reduction in the Italian trade deficit and has allowed part 


payment for products essential to the population: steel, cotton, wool and other ray 
materials, 


Foreign Tourist Movement 


In 1956, a total of 12,664,960 tourists entered Italy, of which 7 millior 
were persons spending a definite period of time in the country ant 
5,664,960 registered as day excursionists. Classified according t 
method of travel, 3,218,463 entered by rail, 8,772,944 by road ant 
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64,996 by sea. Those arriving by air totalled 409,457. Such figures 
emonstrate that preference is given to road travel (69.27%). Second 
lace is held by rail travellers, with 25.41 %, third place by air trav- 
Hers (3.23 %) while sea travel comes last with 2.09 %. Rail transport 
bsorbs only a quarter of the total tourist traffic across the borders, 
Ithough it is 15 % higher than in 1955. The absolute increase in 
ae number of foreign tourists travelling by rail, however, is consider- 
ble, being 418,349 units more than the movement registered in 1955. 
956 road traffic showed a rise of 1,388,240 over 1955. 


Table III — ForEIGN TOURIST TRAFFIC PER METHOD OF ENTRY 
| (1955-1956) 


% of total 


METHOD Year Increase tourist movement 
OF ENTRY ei OTe ON SOS eS ea 
1955 | 1956 No. | %, 1955 1956 
MS cates... oa, |, 2,800,114} 3,218,463 418,349 14.94 26.0 25.41 
Es. ric... j 7,384,704] 8,772,944] 1,388,240 18.79 68.4 69.27 
MONON cscs 5. 258,107 264,996 5,989 2.32 2.4 2.09 
aaa jg) 3437093 409,457 66,364 19.34 3.2 3.23 
Fs Total ... | 10,786,018] 12,664,960] 1,878,942 17.42 100.U 100.00 


If examination is made of the composition of foreign tourist traffic 
scording to nationality, it will be found that Germany holds the lead, 
mtributing 22%, or 2,796,945 units, to the total movement. Compar- 
| to the preceding year (1955) there has been an increase of 465,000. 
cance contributed a total of 1,750,560 units, with an increase of 
13,189 over 1955; this rise is probably due to ease of entry into Italy 
lowing the introduction of special border permits which, from March 
, 1956, were issued in place of passports for all journeys not exceed- 
g fifteen days. ‘There has also been a satisfactory increase in tourist 
afc from Austria; the total figure of 2,060,483 included an increase 
293,546 over 1955 and brings Austria to second place, with 16.26 % 
‘the total. Fourth place is occupied by Switzerland with a total of 
152,595, a rise of 135,026 over 1955. Tourist traffic from Great 
‘itain has also improved, registering an increase of 148,936 
uits, bringing the total to 954,017. Excellent results are also 
corded for Holland (30.8 % increase), Belgium (23.0), the United 
ates (8.7 %) and Spain (30.9 %). There has, on the other 
nd, been a contraction in tourist traffic from Denmark, Egypt, 
gentina and Brazil. 

4n examination of seasonal variations in traffic density shows that the peak months 
re July, August and September, with a total of 6,680,619 tourists. It should be 
ted that the flow of foreign tourists towards Italy did not sutier any marked set- 


‘k from the Suez crisis or the military operations which followed. Slight reper- 
‘sions may be noted during the last three months of the year, when there was an 
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Table IV — Tourist TRAFFIC IN 1955-1956 — ENTRY ACCORD 
TO NATIONALITY 


Variations z$ 


9 _s 
% 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


(Se | 
of total ; 


1955 1956 No. 


PR BEVE AI Yo taici srerkic ois arysse. sinie ove'<eTaxere 1,766,937} 2,060,483 16.6 
Belgium .......secesesesccecees 340,120 420,508 23.6 
Denmark pieiccereissccceciers sie icl= se syare 250 , 752 230 , 782 — 8.0 
Bland he cie.chiare parases eds eicetereis — 35,476 _ 
PER EMCO! cic chaiv.s 6 0 aisissi¥ ec meas © 1,367,371 1,750,560 28.8 
Germany 60. si. Seon es esi cones 2,331,952) 2,796,945 1979) 
Great Britain’ %.656 ccescce cee 805,081 954,017 18 5 
Wereace ste civienc'e ao cielo clsiereisiete clever 78,817 87,927 11 6 
LEIP EN Gs 2) peck aes 38,574 39,804 3.2 
WMugodlavian. 50. ccc cc cee eas se — 56,197 _— 
Luxembourg 22.66.0605 5 ces se on 48 082 54,786 13.9 
NID ACS? GoOL.c Be CRN eo RO er Su beee 85,052 90 679 6 6 
PM oblate rarity Sey crocsvene) secets iat 6's /ate be 371,951 485 , 179 30.8 
Portugal 21,808 24,206 11.0 
Spain 63 , 899 83 , 645 30.9 
Sweden 191,475 213,802 11.7 
Switzerland 4os0..)s<002 sts vote 1,817,569 1,952,595 7.4 
UNTO aodo 60 Abas JOC boro CO UeOG 27,054 30 334 12.1 
Other European Countries ...... 148 ,706 104,711 — 29.6 
LOLS aac gécdde socuads cneatioc 30 , 826 18 ,948 — 38.5 
South Afric’ §. o.ssjodc cc aes an cows = 42 412 a 
CRORE: ooAwannbin ateneGcraau oe 100 ,921 106 ,755 ofS 
Wnited Statesenc sccccssccieews ss 629 552 684,412 8.7 
PATER CNRAN Gio ie sid) vivisiehsis-c.elsisceiaicieva's 51,258 37,612 — 28 6 
12. FV ease h Gen ea Nee E ERE 31,320 31,229 = 6:3 
VON CARCI Ae c.cia's v'n,v el cicieldisre vieinie Oe _ 18,206 — 
' MaRS arava very aiovejess 7s. el nia lave sien) ss! siele —_ 13 , 742 — 
Pakistan — 6,793 — 
Australia _ 70 , 388 — 
New Zealand — 19,525 —_— 
Other non-European countries .. 187,841 142 , 302 


Total ... 10, 786 , 018) 


12,664, 960! 


1,878 , 942 


increase of 100,000 units, slightly less than expected, equal to about 7 % when com 
pared to 1955 figures. ei 
The considerable increase in the use of petrol vouchers, apparent in 1956 (33.4 % 
higher than in 1955) is obviously closely related to the steady rise in tourists enterin 
by road. During 1956, foreign motorists purchased vouchers for a total of 104,575,53} 
litres as compared with 78,365,495 in 1955. The difference is mainly due to th 
fact that motorists are becoming more and more conscious of the facilities open 
them and much of the credit must goto the banks which sell the vouchers in the vari 
countries of origin. a 
The growing tendency to use camping sites when on motoring tours points to. th 
growing popularity of this custom and its close connection with heavier road trafil 
and the widespread use of utility vehicles, motor-scooters and motor-cycles. Bu 
there has also been an increase in luxury camping tours with high-powered mote 
vehicles and caravan trailers. The data contained in Table V only relates to person 
registered in organized camping sites for the period from May to September. _ 


Health and Holiday Resorts I 


One of the chief sources of information on tourist trends is provide 
by statistics relating to health and holiday resorts which are calculate 
at 200. These statistics do not refer solely to foreign visitot 
but also include Italian nationals who represent the majority. i} 
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‘Table V — ITALIAN AND NON-ITALIAN TOURISTS USING OFFICIAL 
CAMPING SITES IN 1956 PER REGION (a) 


Total 
REGION Italians and non Italians Non-Italians 

Arrivals Reservations Arrivals | Reservations 
Piedmont ..... ocrou ons oedc 62,375 85,435 60,873 83,166 
Mianlle d’Aosta oo... .cceeses 8,347 41,777 4,190 6,137 
PAD AT Yi ai2 cieieis<0 o(e\e 'sisie.s. 88 , 319 213 , 684 86,370 208,954 
Trentino-Alto AGIZO «cele e'2 27,270 51,793 25,596 45,570 
BIETCTON eco eveees? 141,457 458,507 137,489 448,073 
Friuli-Venetia Julia ........ 22,074 121,132 21,397 117,747 
Territory of Trieste ........ 9,667 24,903 9,257 23 593 
Liguria PiMederelel diets} aiie(e lol ere) 6vee ia 100 , 687 260,123 102,956 236,955 
Emilia- -Romagna ........... 46 ,352 208 , 568 42,813 187,041 
MMEBCANLY/o creln'e\eis' cre <le's)s «ets + 90,765 256 , 436 85,525 239 ,487 
PEE TIRG teins cleo) e pio:s's sic ee ove — — — — 
EAL OW CS oic\ciclsleie vicicinia soo e cise 4,958 13,187 4,597 11,924 
Latium DRI eieici Sisco ie) sxe\s) eisifers 45,661 121,453 43,335 113 ,699 
Abruzzo e Molise .......... 4,053 8,290 3,392 5,213 
MBBMPATU A.) 56. e..0 eects ls ae oe 25,044 69,898 23,005 64,378 
Apulia SOU C8 OSS EN OO CO eae 1,583 2,274 1,077 1,229 
Basilicata Rotetateraves Stetola) overele) sie 107 983 — _> 
Calabria Joé. bor oOCTSODO BEE OED 1,036 1,070 883 909 
Sicily ee Is ixeroie!s-tss! eis e75 @ Micte 5,575 17,899 4,977 16,099 
Sardinia ...............-+-. 5,872 46,592 5,826 46 , 323 
/ Italy ... 701,202 2,004,004 663 ,558 1,856,497 


_ (a) The number of camping sites open in 1956 was 119 in May, 178 in June, 214 in July, 223 
a August and 155 in September. Distributed per Region, the greatest number were in Liguria 
70), Lombardy (145), Tuscany (68), Piedmont (62), Trentino-Alto Adige (56). These were foliowed, 
n decreasing order, by Emilia-Romagna (37), Sicily (33), Campania (23), Latium (20), epi heap 
‘riuli and Ven. Julia (15), the Territory of Trieste (13), Abruzzi and Molise (12), Calabria (9), V 
“Aosta (9), Sardinia (5), and Basilicata (2). 


‘There was a satisfactory increase in traffic to these resorts during 
56, an increase which was more marked for non-Italians than Ital- 
as. The latter rose by 54,387, equal to 1.4% while the former 
mt up by 167,546, equal to 5%. 


Reservation for a minimum of one night in these localities increased by 1,023,992 
%) for Italians and 1,143,052 (9.1%) for non-Italians. 


Table VI — ITALIAN AND NON-ITALIAN TOURISTS AT HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORTS IN 1955 


Italians Non-italians Total 
i 
4 

TEAR No. of 3 Se 3 > . F > 
: -|€@s serva- | 9 4 eserva- s 
ALINE Arrivals Reserva 2 | Arrivals Re © | Arrivals fs e- 
tions ee tions en tions Aes 
ea) ea) g 3 

< < 


li 


> SPE 195 a eee 9.7| 2,867 32212, 494, 987| 4: 4| 4) 6,834,733)/51,002,600) 7.4 
SE 3.6: 199 4,021,798 39,532,305) 9.8 3. 034 , 868/13 ,637 , 339} 4. 5| 7,056 , 666/53, 169,644 TS 
Total increase... 54,387| 1,023,992) — 167,546] 1,143,052) — 221,933} 2,167, Ag: —_ 
@ilncrease ......+ 1.4 — 5.8 91; — oy, _ 
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It is interesting to note that Italians are distributed almost equally between hote 
and private residences, while non-Italians naturally prefer services offered by the 
hotels. 5 ry 

A glance at territorial distribution shows definite increases in foreign tourists to 
‘certain localities of the Ligurian Riviera (Albissola, Celle Ligure, Sestri Levante, 
Varazze) and almost all the Adriatic beach resorts. The same may be said of the spas 
of Abano Terme, Ischia, Casamicciola and Montegrotto. There has also been a 
marked rise in the number of visitors to the Tuscan beach localities, particularly Lido 
Camaiore. Considerable interest is also being shown in such resorts as Bolzano 
Canazei, Colle Isarco, Ortisei, Molveno-Andalo, Renon and other parts of the Alp: 
near Trento. Many foreign tourists show preference for Cortina d’Ampezzo an 
the lake resorts of Baveno, Desenzano, Malcesine, Riva, Salé, and Stresa. Of th 
holiday resorts in Campania and Sicily, increases in tourist traffic to Sorrento, Messin 
and Taormina were noted. 


{ 


Table VII — Tourist MOVEMENT AT HEALTH AND HOLIDAY 
RESORTS IN 1956 


“4 


Italians Non-italians 
Arrivals Reservations > Arrivals Reservations t, 
GROUP of a 
oO i) a0. ow ouw t 
RESORTS ao am > T, & & > ‘ 
No. E P No § » |< Se No. 3 8 No. § 5 M4 | 
326 se5-| 8 = sco 
| NM 
Adriatic Beaches| 17 549 , 860 9.7| 9,774,919) 11.8 17,8, 339, 347119 : 3,190,952 26.1 OF 
Ligurian Riviera] 27 525 033 7.0; 8,202 ,093'— 1.0 15.6! 397,554, 6.4 3,071,086|— 29; a. 
Art Cities ..... 16] 1,307,779 5 2) 4,090,432 — 4.0; 3,1! 1,179,796 5.1, 2,759,106 6.9) 2.6 
Lake Resorts...| 18 182 ,485\— 2 0: 819,948) 7.3 4.5| 364.938, 0 4. 1,229,522 5. 2)7854 
Trento Alps....| 23 236,410 0.9| 2,152,442\— 3.6 9.1 303,921, 1.1) 1,120,244) 15 6) 3. 
Campania - Ca- | : 
labria- Sicily] 11 264,973 0.1) 1,379,352; 4.3; 5.2 197,304, 0.1 814,239 09 4. 
DAB Steaiata cic%! gic 33 497,816, 4 1) 5,275,058, 2 2) 10 6) 84,898 8.8, 663,543) 15.1 7 
Tuscan Beaches qT 155,510) 5 8 2,947,007) 13.9; 18.9 63.567 13.6! 441,033) 20 4 
Venetian Alps 12 123 ,829,— 9.6, 1,467, 045!— 252! sbi 8} 71,351.10.1| 191.693) 09). 
Piedmont Alps 15 81,793) 2 4, 1,178,757, 0.9 14.4 21,303) 8.2 114,895} 11 1 
Sanitoriums ... 2 7,226; 7.41 1,041,124) 7.1) 144,1 4,536: 20.7 21,933 5,1} 
Lombardy Alps 8 30,777 — 7 6, 616,877,— 4.4) 20 - 2,948 87.5 10,593} 11 0) 3 
Appenines.....| 10 58,307 47 eee Wisi 10.1 3,405 28 6| 8,500|— 9.7) 
= notin | | —e | 
Total. ..| 199 4,021,798:  1.439,532,305, 2.7} 9.8) 3,034,868 5.813,637,333, 9.1 4 


Preferences shown by different nations bring to light the fact thi 
the Germans are drawn towards the beaches of the Adriatic and t] 
Trento Alps. The Austrians flock towards the Adriatic, while tl 

French prefer cities offering artistic treasures, lake resorts, the Liguria 
Riviera and some of the Adriatic beaches. The British retain the: 
traditional preference for the Ligurian Riviera, while the Swiss, li 
the Germans, give first choice to the Adriatic and only partially favor 
the Ligurian Riviera. Visitors from the United States norma 


spend their vacations in those cities offering art treasures and histori¢ 
monuments. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN ITALY 


YEAR 1958 


JANUARY 


ari: Opera Season at the Petruzzelli Theatre. 


tot), del Friuli (Udine): Mass of the Broadsword 
tin). 

(Solemn Mass accompanied by medieval music 
and Gregorian chants in which the Deacon wears 
rich vestments, carries a plumed helmet, and salutes 
the faithful three times with a broadsword dating 
back to 1366). 


orence: Opera Season at the Municipal Theatre 
(November-April). 

rea (Turin): Opeaing of the Historical Carnival 
(6th). 

ilant Opera Season at the Scala Theatre (from 
December 7th to May). 

Opera Season at the Little Scala Theatre (26th 
December-February). 

Concert Season at the Scala Theatre (October- 
June). 

sples: Opera Season at the San Carlo Theatre 
(December-May). 

Concert Season at the San Pietro a Maiella Con- 
yervatoire of Music (November-May). 


lermo: Opera Season at the Massimo Theatre 
el April). 

Concert Season at the Massimo Theatre (October- 
June). 

Concert Season at the Biondo Theatre (until 
June). 


rma: Opera Season at the Regio Theatre (from 
December). c 


ee Children’s Carnival (until Shrove Tuesday). 


rence: Opera Season at the Municipal Theatre 
November- April). 


‘ea (Turin): Historical Carnival (until Shrove 
Cuesday). 

Celebrated in memory of the liberation of the city 
rom the tyranny of a feudal lord. Some per- 
Ju wear costumes of Napoleonic times. A 


Battle of Oranges takes place during the last few 
lays. 

jan: Opera Season at the Scala Theatre (7th De- 
ember to May). 

)pera Season at the Little Scala Theatre (26th De- 
ember-February). 

toncert Season at the Scala Theatre (October- 
une). 

‘lest Opera Season at the San Carlo Theatre 
December-May). 

toncert Season at the San Pietro a Maiella Con- 
ervatoire of Music (November-May). 


\ 


Piana degli Albanesi (Palermo): Epiphany in accor- 
dance with the Greek Rites (6th). 
(Through the picturesque i yzantine rites, this 
commemorates the baptism of Christ and the bless- 
ing of the waters. The ceremony is completed by 
the « Flight of the Dove» and the blessing and 
distribution of oranges. The celebrations offer a 
splendid opportunity for admiring the loveliest 
costumes in Sicily). 


aan « Befana» in Piazza Navona (night of the 

th). 

(Wooden stalls are set up in the square for the sale 
of toys and sweets. During the night of the 5th 
a merry throng gathers in Piazza Navona and 
make; a deafening noise blowing whistles and 
trumpets. 

Opera Season at the Opera House (December- 
May). 

Concert Season at the Argentina Theatre (No- 
vember-May). 

Quadrennial of Art (November to April every 
four years; the next one will take place in 
1959-60). : 


Trieste: Opera Season at the Verdi Theatre (No- 
vember-February). 


Turin: Opera Season at the Nuovo Theatre (Octo- 
ber-May). 


Venice: Opera Season at the Fenice Theatre. 


Vigevano (Pavia): International Market-Salon of 
Footwear (first two weeks). 


FEBRUARY 


Palermo: Opera Season at the Massimo Theatre 
(January-April). 
Concert Season at the Massimo Theatre (October- 
June). 
Concert Season at the Biondo Theatre (January- 
June). 


Rome: Steeple-chase (November-May). 
Opera Season at the Opera House (December- 
May). 
Concert Season at the Argentina Theatre. 
Quadriennial of Art (November to April every 
four years: the next one will take place in 
1959-60). 

Trieste: Opera Season at the Verdi Theatre (from 
November). 

Turin: Opera Season at the Nuovo Theatre (October- 
March). 


Venice: Opera Season at the Fenice Theatre (De- 
cember-March), 
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Verona: Verona Charity Carnival (until Shrove 
Tuesday). 
(This originated in the 15th century during a 
famine. The festival culminates in the free distri- 
§, bution of « gnocchi» in the square in front of the 
Basilica of San Zeno). 


— 
Ps 
Viareggio (Lucca): Carnival of Viareggio (until Shrove 
Tuesday). bs 
(Carnival balls, elegance contests, sports compe- 
tions, plays, and miscellaneous events. Ma- 
squerades are held during the last two Sundays 
of Carnival and on Shrove Tuesday). : 


MARCH -S 


Cagliari: Samples Fair of Sardinia. 


Florence: Opera Season at the Municipal Theatre 
(November-April). 


Forlimpopoli (Forli): The « Segavecchia » (Thursday 
in mid-Lent). 
(On Thursday in mid-Lent, a grotesque puppet 
depicting an old woman is carried in procession 
round the street accompanied by bands and alle- 
gorical floats). 


Milan: Opera Season at the Scala Theatre (7th De- 
cember to May). 
Concert Season at the Scala Theatre (October- 
June). 

Naples: Opera Season at the San Carlo Theatre 
(December-May). 
Concert Season at the San Pietro a Maiella Con- 
servatoire of Music (November-May). 


Palermo: Opera Season at the Massimo Theatre 
(January-April). 


Concert Season at the Massimo Theatre (October= 
June). ~ 
Concert Season at the Biondo Theatre (January- 
June). ay 
Reggio Calabria: Fair of citrus fruits, essences and 
oils (second fortnight; until early part of April). 


Rome: Opera Season at the Opera House (December= 
May). itd 
Concert Season at the Argentina Theatre (Ne= 
vember-May). ¥ 
Quadrennial of Art (Nevember to April every 
four years; the next one will take place in 
1959-61)). 

Turin: Opera Season at the Nuovo Theatre 
ber-March). : 


Venice: Opera Season at the Fenice Theatre (from 
December). ‘ 


Verena: International Agricultural and Livestock 
Fair and Exhibition of Agricultural Machinery 
(second ten days). 


(Octo- 


2 


APRIL ii 


Assisi (Perugia): Serenade of Calendimaggio (30th). 
(This is a singing contest between the two main 
quarters of the city). 


Caltanissetta: Procession of the Real Maestranza 
Holy Wednesday). 
ein of the Craft Corporations). 
Holy Thursday Procession (Holy Thursday). 
16 groups of statuary depicting the phases of 
hrist’s Passion are carried in procession). 
Procession of the Gentlemen of the City (Good 
Friday). 
(Solemn procession with the participation of the 
Craft Corporations and the Clergy). 


Florence: Explosion of the Cart (Holy Saturday) 
(During the Gloria, a striker in the shape of a 
dove sets fire to the cart formed of petards and placed 
before the Cathedral. The success of the explosion 
augirs well for the future harvest. This ceremony 
commemorates the victorious return from the first 
Crusade). 

Opera Season at the Municipal Theatre (Novem- 
ber- April). 

Grassina (Florence): Procession of the Dead Christ 
(Good Friday). 


(An interesting ceremony at night during which 
Christ’s Passion is evoked). 


Milan: Opera Season at the Scala Theatre (7th De- 
cember to May). 


Concert Season at the Scala Theatre (October- 
June). 
International Samples Fair (12th-27th). 


Naples: Opera Season at the San Carlo Theatre 
(December-May). 
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Concert Season at the San Pietro a Maiella Con- 
servatoire of Music (November-May). 
Agnano Flat Racing «Grand Prix ». 


Palermo: Opera Season at the Massimo Theatre 
o January). 3 
oncert Season at the Massimo Theatre (October: 


June). ‘3 
Concert Season at the Biondo Theatre (January: 
June). : 


Piana degli Albanesi (Palermo): Easter in accor 
dance with the Greek rites (Easter). 4 
(Celebration of Easter in accordance with the Byzan 
tine rite. On this occasion, too, the women wea 
characteristic oriental costumes. The ceremony 0 
the blessing and distribution of red coloured egg 
is a singular one). iE 

Reggio Calabria: Fair of citrus fruits, essences aul 
oils (from the second fortnight in March). 


Rome: Opera Season at the Opera House (Decem 
ber-May). = 


Concert Season at the Argentina Theatre (Ne 
vember-May). a 
Quadrennial of Art (November to April, ever 


four years: the next one will take place i 
1959-60). ee 


2-39 

Savona: Good Friday Procession (Good Friday 
(Traditional and impressive procession of $ 
prized 18th century « caskets» which are the wo 
of noted sculptors). re 
Taranto: Pilgrimage of the Pardons (Holy Thu 
day). 4s 

+ 


saesliamosihes 


‘recession of the Addolorata (night before Good 


“i 


‘riday). 

rocession of the Mysteries (night of Good Fri- 
ay). 

These three processions are among the strangest 
n Italy due to the slowness of the march and the 


F. ac iy & -y! 


unusual costumes of their Confraternity. They are 
reminiscent of processions in Seville). 

Trapani: Procession of the Mysteries (Good Friday). 
(Traditional sacred performance of the Passion, 


with a procession of twenty groups of artistic sculp- 


tures). 


MAY 


‘iz: Feast of St. Nicola (7th). 

Solemn procession commemorating the removal of 
he Saint’s body. It is part of the Bari May 
vents) 

Ypera Season at the Petruzzelli Theatre. 


ogna: National Samples Fair of Bologna with 
pecialized sectors, 


liari: Feast of St. Efisio (Ist-4th). 

This is one of the most picturesque processions 
nthe world due tothe richness of the costumes. On 
st May the statue of the Saint is carried to Nora, 
ne locality where St. Efisio suffered martyrdom. 
in, the 4th, the procession returns from Nora to 
‘agliari). 

aogli (Genoa): Fish Festival (Second Sunday). 
In fulfilment of a vow, fish prepared in a gigantic 
rying-pan are distributed free to all-comers). 


aia: Opera Season at the Massimo Bellini Thea- 
re. 


via (Ravenna): Wedding of the Sea (Ascension). 
This is the benediction of the sea into which the 
tishop of Cervia symbolically throws a wedding 
ing). 

rence: Festival of the Cricket (Ascension). 
Popular festival at the Cascine park during which 
ve crickets in cages are sold). 

‘ootball match in costume in the Boboli Gar- 
ens (first Sunday). 

Historical re-evocation of the game played on 
7th February 1530 as a mark of defiance towards 
1e troops of Charles V who were besieging the 
ity. The match is preceded by a historical pro- 
»ssion in costume). 

lorentine May Music Festival (until June). 
aternational Handicrafts Market-Exhibition. 


bio (Perugia) - Race of the «Ceri» (Candles) 
\5th). . 

he « Ceri», which are wooden machines weigh- 
wg about 4 ¥, cwts each, are transported at a 
un from the Piazza dei Consoli to the top of Mount 


ngino). 


Milan: Opera Season at the Scala Theatre (from 
7th December). 
Concert Season at the Scala Theatre (October- 
June). 


Naples: Miracle of St. Gennaro (2nd), 

(Religious manifestation commemorating the mir- 
racle of the liquefaction of the blood. It has folk~ 
lore value on account of the particular local setting), 
Opera season at the San Carlo Theatre (from 
December). 

Concert Season at the San Pietro a Maiella Con- 
servatoire of Music (from November), 


Orvieto (Terni): Festival of the Dove (Pentecost). 
(This festival commemorates the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the Apostles). 


Padua: International Samples Fair (from the 29th: 
until 13th June). 


Palermo: Concert Season at the Massimo Theatre 


(October-June). 

Concert Season at the Biondo Theatre (January- 
June). 

International Mediterranean Samples Fair 
(from last ten days up to first ten days in 
June). 


« Targa Florio » Motor Race. 


Rome: Opera Season at the Opera House (from 
December). 
Concert Season at the Argentina Theatre (from 
November). 
Rome Samples Fair (from last teu days up to 
first ten days in June) 
Flat racing Derby. 
International Horse Show at Piazza di Siena. 


Sassari: Sardinian Cavalcade (Ascension). 
(Spectacular parade in costume commemorating 
the victory obtained around the year 1000 over 
the Saracens by the Sardinian and Pisan force). 


Venice - Pavia-Venice speed-boat race. 


JUNE 


isi (Perugia): Festival of the Vow (last Sunday). 
Tistorical and religious event commemorating a 
iracle performed by Saint-Clare in 1241). 
ence: Football match in costume in Piazza della 
ignoria (see May) (24th and 28th). 

lorentine May Music Festival (from May). 


im: Opera Season at the Scala Theatre (from 
ctober). : 

riennial of the Decorative Arts (from June 
| November; every three years; next triennial 


1960). 


Nola (Naples): Festival of the « Gigli» (lilies) (22nd; 
if a weekday, the following Sunday). 
(Eight machines 82-98 ft. tall and weighing about 
50 cwts each covered with painting and with 
niches containing statues of saints, are transported 
through the streets of Nola). 


Padua: Feast of the Saint (13th). , 
(Popular festival involving a procession and religs 
ious festivals in Pra’ della Valle). 

International Samples Fair (until 13th; from 
29th May). 
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Palermo: Opera Season at the Massimo Theatre 
(from October). 
Concert Season at the Biondo Theatre (from 
January). 
International Mediterranean Samples Fair 
(the first ten days - from the last ten days of 
_ May). 
Pisa: The Bridge Game (first Sunday). 
(Re-evocation of the game which took place in the 
13th century, with about 800 personages in costume). 
Illumination of San Ranieri (16th). 
(Illumination with small lamps of the banks of 
the River Arno). 
Regatta of San Ranieri (17th). 
(Historical regatta in costume between the repre- 
sentatives of the four city quarters). 


Ravello (Salerno): Wagnerian concerts at Villa 
Rufolo. 


_ Rome: Concert Season at the Basilica of Maxentius 


(antil August). 
Rome Samples Fair (the first ten days - from 
last ten days of May). 


JULY 


Amalfi (Salerno): Palio of the Maritime Republics 
(Ist Sunday, every 4 years: the last edition in 1957). 
(A recently instituted rowing event between the 
crews representing the four historical maritime re- 
publics: Amalfi, Genoa, Pisa and Venice. It is 
preceded by parades in costume). 


_ Ancona: International Fair of Fishing, Nautical 
Sports and kindred activities (second fortnight). 


Assisi (Perugia): Festival of the Pardon (from the 
31st until 2nd August). 
(This festival commemorates August 2nd, 1216, 
when St. Francis obtained an indulgence from 


Pope Onorio ITI). 


Genoa: Palio of the Maritime Republics (see Amalfi) 
(first Sunday, every four years: next Palio in 
1959) 


Milan: Triennial of the Decorative Arts (from June 
to November, every 3 years: next one in 1960). 


' Naples: Open-air entertainments in the Flegrea 
Arena (until August). 


Palermo: Feast of Santa Rosali « Il Festino » (13th- 

15th), 
(Sumptuous and picturesque religious and folklore 
festival commemorating the cessation of the 
plague in 1225 after the discovery of the Saint’s 
bones). 

Pisa: Palio of the Maritime Republics (see Amalfi) 
(first Sunday every 4 years: the last Palio was 
in 1956). 

Rome: Opera Season at the Caracalla Baths (until 
August). 

Concert Season at the Basilica of Maxentius 
(June-August). 
International Exhibition of Electronics, Nuclear 


AUGUST 


Arezzo; International « Guide d’Arezzo » Polyphony 
Contest (last ten days). 


Ascoli Piceno: Joust of the Quintain (4th-5th). 
(Historical re-evocation with 700 personages in 
15th century costume. On this occasion there are 
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International Exhibition of Electronics, Nuc 
Energy, Radio, Television and Films ( 
days of July). haces is 
Trotting Derby (29th). 


Sezze Romano (Latina): Sacred Performance o: 
Passion (last Saturday). ; 
(This is perhaps the world’s greatest drama 
people. It is performed by the inhabita 
the town and the tradition has been handed 
from father to son). 


Terni: Festival of the Waters (last Sunday). 
(Illumination of the Marmore Waterfall and 
Piediluco, and a fireworks display). 

Torre del Greco (Naples): Festival of the Four 
(Corpus Domini). 

(Popular and religious festival commemorat 
the liberation of the town from medieval vassal 

Trieste: International Samples Fair (from the 
ten days till the first ten days of July). 


Venice: International Biennial of Modern Art (1 
June to October in even years). 


x 


Energy, Radio, Television and Films (un 
first ten days - from the last ten days of Ju 


Sezze Romano (Latina): Sacred performan 
the Passion (see June) (Ist Saturday). — 


Siena: Palio of the Contrade (districts) (2nd). 
(This is one of the world’s most importani 
most interesting folklore festivals. It has 
place uninterruptedly since the 15th cent 
its present form and ritual. The main event cot 
of a race of 10 horses (representing 10 o 
the 17 districts into which the city is divided) th 
times round the shell-shaped Campo which 
city’s main square. This event is preceded 
procession and a flag display in costume a 
as by the picturesque ceremony of the benedict 
of the horses in the Cathedral. The festii 
the evening in the winning district are also ¢ 
singular nature). ‘! 


Trieste: International Samples Fair (the 
days from the last ten days in June). 


Venice: Feast of the Redeemer (third Sunday). 
(This dates back to the year 1576 when the po 
tion of Venice made a vow to construct a ch 
the Giudecca for liberation from the plag 
consists of a night procession across a | 
of boats). ot 
Palio of the Maritime Republics (see Ama 
(first Sunday every 4 years: the next Palio 
in 1958). 
International Biennial of Modern Art (from 
to October in even years). 4 
International Theatre Festival (until Au 

Verona: Verona Summer Season of Plays 
August). ce 
Opera Season at the Arena (until August). 


offerings of candles, benediction of the horses | 
the Palio, flag-manipulation contests, the rac 
the ring and joust of the Quintain. On the ev 
of the 5th, there is the picturesque torchligh 
cession, It has taken place since the year 
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isi (Perugia): Feast of the Pardon (see July) 
until the 2nd from 31st July). 


»bio (Perugia): International Palio of the Cross- 
ow (15th). 

Traditional competition in costume that originated 
n a medieval contest between the crossbowmen of 
rubbio and those of San Sepolcro. Foreign cross- 
owmen also participate). 


ssina: The Giant and the Giantess (14th). 
rocession of the « Vara» (15th). 

An original folkloristic manifestation that takes 
lace during the Messina August events). 
aternational Samples Fair. 


an: Triennial of the Decorative Arts (from June 
» November every 3 years: next triennial in 1960). 


atepulciano (Siena): Performances of the « Bru- 
cello » (second ten days). 

Che « bruscello» is one of the most ancient and 
fost interesting forms of popular drama). 


les: Open-air entertainments at the Flegrea 
rena (from July). 

ro: Feast of the Redeemer (27th-30th). 
Procession of the faithful in characteristic Sardi- 


2z0: Joust of the Saracen (first Sunday). 
Tournament in costume between the horsemen of 
e 4 city quarters against a mechanical figure 
‘mbolizing the Saracen. It has been taking place 
nce the 13th century). 


is International Fair of the Levant. 
‘0 Arsizio (Varese): International Exhibition 


cotton, artificial and synthetic fibres, textile 
émicals and machinery (last ten days). 


sno (Perugia): Joust ofthe Quintain (second 
inday). 

"ournament of skill between the horsemen of the 
| city quarters. It dates back to 1613). 


‘aga (Mantua): Millenary Fair (first fortnight). 
mo (Bolzano): Fiat Grand Prix. 


as Triennial of Decorative Arts (from June 
November every 3 years: next one in 1960). 
itional Radio and Television Exhibition (sec- 
d ten days). 

za (Milan): Grand Prix of Italy. 

ytor-cycle Grand Prix of the Nations. 


»8: Miracle of San Gennaro (see May) (19th). 
stival of Piedigrotta (7th-9th). 

ypical folklore event with processions, alleg- 
cal song contests, firework display, etc.). 


ia: International Exhibition of Food Preserves 
d Packing. 
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nian costumes to the top of Mount Ortoben, where 
the statue of the Redeemer stands). 


Positano (Salerno): The landing of the Saracens 
(night of the 11th). 
(A particularly picturesque re-enactment at night 
of the burning of Positano by the Saracens. It 
takes place in costume). 


Rome: Opera Season at the Caracalla Baths (from 
July). 
Concert Season at the Basilica of Maxentius 
(from June). 


Siena: Palio of the Contrade (see July) (16th). 


Venice: Cool of the evening on the Grand Canal 
(third Saturday). 
(This is an artistic illumination of the banks of the 
Canal and the boats). 
International Biennial of Modern Arts (from 
June to October in even years). , 
International Film Festival (from last ten days 
including the first ten days of September). 
International Theatre Festival (from July). 


Verona: Verona 
July). 
Opera Season at the Arena( from July). 


Summer Drama Season - (from 


SE? TEMBER 


International Technical and Industrial Exhibition 
of Food Equipment (last ten days). 


Perugia: Umbrian Music Festival] (from last ten days 
until first ten days of October). 


Piacenza: International Hydrocarbons Exhibition. 


Pistoia: Joust of the Bear (second Sunday). 
(Riding tournament in costume. It dates back to 
the 14th century). 


Siena: Siena Music Week. 


Turin: International Salon of Technology (from the 
last ten days until the first ten days in October). 


Venice: Historical Regatta (first Sunday). 
(Regatta for two-oar gondolas over a course of 
just over 4 miles. It is preceded by a procession 
of historical craft of an epoch of the Venetian Re- 
public. It is the world’s most beautiful rowing 
contest). 
International Biennial of Modern Art (from 
June to October in even years). 
International Film Festival (during the first ten 
days, from the last ten days of August). 
Festival of Contemporary Music. 

Vicenza: Vicenza Fair (first fortnight). 

Viterbo: Feast of Santa Rosa (3rd). 
(In the evening a «machine» 88 % ft. tall, lit with 
torches, is carried in procession. It commemorates 
the procession that accompanied the body of the 
Saint when it was transferred to the church of the 
same name in 1258). 
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Political Calendae 43 


CALENDAR OF POLITICAL EVENTS 
NOVEMBER 1957 


1. — The VI National Congress of the 

_ Associations of Italian Christian Workers 

(A.C.L.I.) opened in Florence with a 

report by the President, Signor Pennaz- 

zato. The inauguration ceremony was 

attended by the Minister of Labour, 
Signor Gui. 


2. — The Political Secretary of the 
Christian Democrat Party, Amintore 
_Fanfani, took part in the National 
Congress of the Associations of Italian 
Christian Workers, and made a speech 
in which, among other things, he affirm- 
ed that the chief effort of his party 
was directed towards «the unification 
_ within the same community, for a com- 
‘mon purpose, of members coming from 
different centres, but presumably moved 
_ by the same passion and the same ideal». 


_ 3. — Giuseppe Di Vittorio, the Sec- 
retary of the General Confederation of 
Labour (C€.G.I.L.) died at Lecco. 


4. — Special celebrations were held 
throughout the country to mark the 
anniversary of the Italian victory in 
the first world war. In Rome, President 
Gronchi, in a solemn ceremony, paid 
homage to the Unknown Soldier. 


5. — The European session of the 
Coal and Steel Community opened in 
Rome. The Italian President, Giovanni 
-Gronchi, welcomed the Assembly in a 
“speech in which, among other things, 
he affirmed: « The Italian people have 
followed all attempts at European unifi- 
cation with the highest hopes ». 

The President ended his address by 
recalling the late Italian statesman, 
Alcide De Gasperi, who was such an 
eager upholder of, and worker for, the 
idea of a united Europe. 


9. — At Palazzo Chigi, the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
‘Giuseppe Pella, and the German Ambas- 
sador, Herr Klaiber, ratified the cultural 


agreement between the Italian Republic 
and the German Federal Republic, 
signed in Bonr, in February 1956. 


il. — The President of the Republic, - 
accompanied by his wife, Donna Carla 
Gronchi and by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, Giuseppe 
Pella, left by air for Ankara, on an 
official visit, by invitation of the Pres- 
ident of the Turkish Republic. Taking 
leave of the Authorities who accompa- 
nied him to the airport, the President 
said: « Turkey is an old friend to which 
Italy is linked by many ties, and with 
whom she has collaborated in many 
sectors, particularly in the great efforts 
which both countries have made to 
give new life to their political, economic 
and social structures, and to ensure a 
better future for their peoples ». 


13. — The Italian press gave great 
prominence to the various stages of 
the official visit of President Gronchi to 
the Turkish Republic, in the course of 
which, in an impressive ceremony, 
President Gronchi was awarded honorary 
Turkish citizenship. 


14. — The Italian newspapers devoted 
considerable space to the official com- 
muniqué issued at the end of the Italo- 
Turkish talks, in which, among other 
things, the following statement was 
made: « Both parties have been pleased 
to discover their full agreement on 
major world problems and questions 
which most closely concern the two 
friendly allied nations; this has enabled 
the statesmen of the two countries to 
express in full what they consider to be 
the best means to ensure the peace and 
safety of the world, particularly in the 
Mediterranean area ». The commun iqué 
concluded: «It has been agreed that 
the further development of economic 
collaboration between the two countries 
will be principally directed towards 
the development of the mineral and 
agricultural resources of Turkey, which 
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are of the greatest interest to Italian 
economy ». 


15. — The President of the Republic, 
Giovanni Gronchi, returned to Rome 
after his official visit to Tarkey. 


3 19, — The President of Western Ger- 
; many, Herr Teodor MHeuss, arrived 

in Rome on an official visit, having been 

met at the border by the Italian Minis- 
ter of Labour, Gui. On his arrival 
in’ Rome, the West German President 
was officially received by President 
Gronchi. 


' 21. — The official visit of the German 
President, Herr Heuss, continued in 
vt Rome. The West German Foreign Min- 
ister, Herr Von Brentano, and the 
Italian Foreign Minister, Giuseppe Pella, 
signed a treaty of friendship, commerce 
and navigation between the two countries. 


22. — The Italo-German talks ended 
ey in Rome, and an official communiqué 
was issued which stated, among other 
things: « The visit took place in an 
pitts atmosphere of warm cordiality, and 
‘ gave rise to highly significant demon- 

‘strations which will strengthen the 
already firm friendship existing between 
Italy and Germany. Representatives 


of both countries expressed their deter- 
mination to further develop the wide- 
spread collaboration already under way. 
On this occasion, both Presidents, as 
sisted by their respective Foreign Minis- 
ters, held lengthy talks on the major 
world problems, finding complete agree- 
ment ». ; 


25. — The Political Secretary of ua! 
Christine Democrat Party made a 
speech in Milan in which, after drawing 
attention to the negative aspects of 
Communist ideology, he declared: « The 
Christian Democrats were to the fore 
in the battle for liberty in 1948, and 
have taken the lead in the work of 
reconstruction between 1946 and 1957; 
from 1958, the Christian Democrats 
will be at the head of a new constitutiona 
order: a social order, but one which 
respects the individual; free, but efficient 
and united; religious, but not bigoted; 
Italian, but linked in brotherhood with 
the other peoples of the world». 


26. — The results were published of 
local elections held in 23 Communes 
in 11 different Provinces of central and 
southern Italy, and in two constituencies 
in the Province of Benevento, showing 
marked progress by the Christian Demo- 
crat Party. 


DECEMBER 1957 ' 


1. — Prime Minister Adone Zoli pre- 
sided over a social-economic conference 
of the Emilian Comittee of the Christian 
Democrat Party. In a speech made on 
this occasion, he stated, among other 
_ things that «the Government’s programme 
had been carried out almost in its 
entirety», adding that his simplest but 
most difficult task still remained: the 
Budget. 


— The Secretary of the Christian 
Democrat Party, Amintore Fanfani, visi- 
ted the Valdostana Region and made a 
speech, during which he emphasized the 
vast programme which the Christian De- 
mocrat Party had carried out in that 
part of the country. 


t 


5. — Prime Minister Adone Zoli received 
the German Defence Minister, Herr 
Strauss, at the Viminale. Matters of 
interest to both Italy and the German 
Federal Republic were discussed, and 
later in the day Mr. Strauss was received 
by President Giovanni Gronchi. 


— Giuseppe Medici, Minister of the 
Treasury, presided over a ceremony at 
the Mint to celebrate the new silver 
500 Lire piece, which will soon be place 
in circulation. 


6. — Italian newspapers gave consid- 
erable space to the meeting in Washing- 
ton between Italian Foreign Minister, 
Giuseppe Pella, and Secretary of State, 


' 
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Foster Dulles. During the encounter, 
emphasis was placed on the similarity 
of viewpoints and aims of the respective 
countries. 


7 — President Giovanni Gronchi was 
uwarded the honoris causa degree by 
he Pisa University. During a_ talk 
which he gave after the ceremony, 
resident Gronchi dwelt on the evo- 
ution of Western economic structure 
ind expressed the hope that the human 
values of liberty and the dignity of 
nan would increasingly influence poli- 
ical economy. 

9. — President Giovanni Gronchi was 
resent at a ceremony inaugurating the 
cademic year at the School of weapon 
ractical training at Turin. 
| 
“Il. - President Giovanni Gronchi re- 
eived President Adone Zoli, with whom 
e discussed the latest developments in 
sreign policy. 


‘12. — The Cabinet met to hear For- 
‘gn Minister Giuseppe Pella’s report 
a his South American mission and 
is discussions in Washington with Sec- 
stary of State John Foster Dulles. 


13. — President Giovanni Gronchi pre- 
ded over a meeting of the Supreme 
efence Council. 


15. — Secretary of the Christian Dem- 
rat Party, Amintore Fanfani, during 
speech made at Reggio Calabria, 
oke of the forthcoming elections, re- 
testing the support of the Italian 
‘ople for the Christian Democrat Party 
. enable the actuation of its programme 
c the radical revision of the social 
id national life of the country. 
'— Prime Minister Adone Zoli left for 
iris to attend the NATO conference. 


‘16. — Newspapers gave wide coverage 
the discussion in Paris between Eisen- 
wer and Prime Minister Zoli on 
htters of common interest to the 
spective countries. Prime Minister Zoli 
jo had a discussion with Chancellor 
denauer. 
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19. — Prime Minister Zoli returned to 
Rome after the Paris summit confer- 
ence between NATO member nations and 
made the following announcement to 
journalists upon his arrival: « Both I 
and my colleagues are in agreement in 
considering the results of the NATO 
conference as most positive. Atlantic 
solidarity has proved itself to be based 
on firm foundations, and all individual 
problems were discussed in an atmos- 
phere of objectivity, cordiality and 
serenity». 


20. — The Diplomatic Corps accre- 
dited to the Quirinale expressed Xmas 
and New Year greetings to the President 
of the Italian Republic. 


21. — The Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved by a large majority the Bill on 
Senate Reform, inserting three amend- 
ments covering: 1) equal term of office 
for the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
namely 5 years; 2) the number of Sena- 
tors appointed by the President of the 
Republic to be increased from 5 to 15; 
3) an increase in the number of senators 
by right, including former Presidents of 
the Republic, and former Speakers of 
the Senate, the Chamber of Deputies 
and Chairmen of the Constituent As- 
sembly. 


22. — Representatives of the Chamber 
of Deputies expressed’ their Xmas and 
New Year good wishes to the President 
of the Republic, who immediately after- 
wards made a return visit to the Lower 
House. 


23. — Prime Minister Zoli, the Minis- 
ters, the Under Secretaries, and the 
High Commissioners, paid a visit!to the 
President of the Republic to_ express 
their Season’s Greetings. 

— At a meeting of the Cabinet, the 
Prime Minister, Adone Zoli, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Giuseppe Pella, and Minister of 
Defence, Taviani, gave an ample and 
detailed report on the recent meeting 
of the NATO Council in Paris, empha- 
sizing the activity of the Italian Dele- 
gation. The Cabinet expressed its una- 
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- nimous approval of the activity under- 


taken by Prime Minister Zoli and his 
colleagues on this occasion. 


27. — At a meeting of the Cabinet, 
the Chairman and Members of the 
National Council of Economy and Labour 
were nominated; as foreseen by the 
Constitution, the National Council of 
Economy and Labour will function as 
a consultative organ for social and 
economic legislation. Nominated Chair- 
man was Meuccio Ruini, former Speaker 
of the Senate, and Members from among 
experts in social economy representing 
various labour categories. The Cabinet 
also celebrated the Tenth Anniversary of 
the Constitution of the Italian Republic. 


RS 5 

29. — The Christian hemaede Part 
celebrated the Tenth Anniversary of th 
Italian Constitution by a grandiose Yout 
manifestation in Rome. The Speaker o 
the Chamber of Deputies, Leone, an 
Secretary of the Christian Democra 
Party, Amintore Fanfani, met to com 
memorate the ATIVEEEAE Ye - 


39. — Prime Minister Zoli receive 
representatives of the press at the Vimi 
nale for customary New Year wishes 
and made a short speech in which h 
illustrated the Government’s work da 
the past year. 

— President Gronchi sent a good $i 
message to the Italian colony in th 
United States. 


BANCO) 


DI 


NAPOLI 


PUBLIC CREDIT INSTITUTE FOUNDED IN 1539 ~ 
Capital and Reserves: Lire 2,985,871,497 


Securities : 


Lire 20,400,000,000 


MORE THAN 400 BRANCHES IN ITALY 


Branches in: 


Asmara - Buenos Aires - Kismayu - Mogadishu 


New York - Tripoli. 


Agencies in: 


New York - London - Ziirich - Paris - Brussels 


Frankfurt-on-Main - San Paulo 


ALL BANKING OPERATIONS AND SERVICES 
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General Index: 1953-1957 


GENERAL INDEX OF CONTENTS: 1953-1957 


_ Agriculture. 


_ Post-war agricultural development in Italy - Vol III 
_. N. 3, pp. 361-368. 
_ Agriculture during 1953 - Vol. III, N. 4, pp. 435-436. 
Agriculture during 1954 - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 833-834. 
| Progress in the task of rural development - Vol. IV, 
N. 5, pp. 943-950. 
he growth of agrarian credit in Italy - Vol. IV, 
__N. 6, pp. 1029-1032, 
eer icritural mechanisation - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 1033- 
~ 1034. 
Agriculture in 1955 - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1237-1240. 
Vocational training of farm workers - Vol. V, N. 4, 
pp. 1307-1308. 
erature in Valle d’ Aosta - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1407- 
410. 

The agriculture and forestry board for ” Trentino- 
Alto Adige ,,- Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1411-1414. 
Agriculture in Sicily - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1415-1426. 
Work of the regional agriculture and forestry board 

for Sardinia - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1427-1428. 

“Competitions to increase agricultural production - 
Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 1493-1494, 

Agricultural mechanization - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1581- 
1582. 

Income from agriculture - Vol. VI, N. 6, pp. 1993- 
1996. ; 


Preduction and export. of citrus fruits - Vol. III, 
N. 6, pp. 615-618. 
Rice production in Italy - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 767- 
770. 
Olive growing and the olive oil industry - Vol. IV, 
_N. 5, pp. 935-942. 
Production and consumption of wine in Italy and 
_ throughout the world - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1075-1077. 
Floriculture in Italy 1954-55 - Vol. V, N.2, pp. 1159- 
1162. 
Production of grapes as table fruit - Vol. V, N. 3, 
pp. 1247-1248. 
Grain growing and grain harvests in Italy - Vol. VI, 
N. 1, pp. 1583-1586. 
Fruit trees - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1671-1672. 
Floriculture in Italy in 1955-56~- Vol. VI, N. 3, 
pp- 1737-1738. 
Apple farming in Italy - Vol. VI, N. 3, pp. 1739- 
1742. 


Poplar growing in Italy - Vol. VI, N. 3, pp. 1743- 
1744, 


Maize in Italian agricultural economy - Vol. VI, 
N. 6, pp. 1991-1992. 


See also: Land Reform and Livestock 


Art and Culture 


Museums and art galleries in Italy - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, 
pp. 793-796. 

Italian folk dances - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 959-962. 

Archaeological discoveries - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1265- 
1276. 

Literature and literary criticism- Vol. V, N. 4, 
pp- 1343-1348. 

Art teaching in the 1952-1953 school year - Vol. V, 
N. 4, pp. 1353-1354. 

The arts in Italy - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1431-1440. 

ee and technical activity in Italy - Vol. V, 
N, 6, pp. 1495-1500, 


Italy’s scientific and technical periodicals - Vol. V, 
N. 6, pp. 1501-1514. 

Visitors to Italian museums and art galleries -,Vol. V, 
N. 6, pp. 1519-1520. 

Philosophy - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1571-1576. 


See also: Cultural section and Tourism 


Artisanship 


The Italian artisan - Vol. III, N. 3, pp- 369-374. | 
Aspects and activities of the Italian craft industry - 
Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1677-1680. 


See also: Industry and Labour. 


Bibliography 
Vol. III, N. 1, pp. 239-240 - Vol. III, N. 3, pp. 397- 
400 - Vol. ILI, N. 5, pp. 559-560 - Vol. V, N. 1, 
pp- 1123-1124. 


See also: Printing, Press 

Biographies 

1) Leading Italian Politicians 

Luigi Einaudi, Mario Scelba, Giuseppe Saragat, Raf- 
faele De Caro, Attilio Piccioni, Pietro Campilli, 
Paolo Emilio Taviani, Ezio Vanoni, Silvio Gava, 
Giovanni Ponti - Vol. III, N. 3, pp. 339-344. 

Giuseppe Medici, Gaetano Martino, Fernando Tam- 
broni, Roberto Tremelloni, Michele De Pietro, 
Bruno Villabruna, Giuseppe Romita, Bernardo 
Mattarella, Umberto Tupini, Mario Martinelli - 
Vol. III, N. 4, pp. 421-424. 

Ezio Vigorelli, Gennaro Cassiant, Mario Ferrari 
Aggradi, Francesco Maria Dominedd, Ludovico 
Benvenuti, Raimondo Manzini, Giuseppe Ermini, 


Oscar Luigi Scalfaro - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 501-504. © 


Enrico De Nicola, Cesare Merzagora, Giovanni 
Gronchi, Adone Zoli, Amintore Fanfani, Giuseppe 
Pella, Giulio Andreotti - Vol. III, N. 6, pp. 573- 
576. 

Salvatore Aldisio, Antonio Segni, Emilio Colombo, 
Egidio Ariosto, Giustino Valmarana, Carlo Russo, 
Vittorio Badini Confalonieri, Roberto Lucifredi 
- Vol. IV, N. 1, pp. 663-666. 

Edgardo Castelli, Guido Bisori, Paolo Treves, Emilio 
Battista - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 785-786. 

Giovanni Leone, Aldo Moro, Paolo Rossi, Armando 
Angelini - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 881-882. 

Guido Cortese, Lorenzo Natali, Guido Gonella, Gio- 
vanni Braschi - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 893-895. 

Giuseppe Brusasca, Fiorentino Sullo, Antonio Ca- 
pua, Corrado Terranova, Maria Jervolino - Vox 
lume IV, N. 6, pp. 1003-1004. 

Vittorio Pugliese, Ugo La Malfa, Giulio Pastore, 
Giuseppe Arcaini, Alberto Folchi- Vol. V, N. 1, 
pp- 1053-1054. 

Rinaldo Del Bo, Giovanni Bovetti, Giuseppe Caron - 
Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1137-1138. 


Antonio Maxia, Umberto delle Fave, Giacomo Se~ | 


dati, Armando Sabatini, Filippo Micheli, Gae~- 
tano Vigo, Mario Vetrone, Salvatore Mannironi, 
Virginio Bertinelli, Giovan Battista Scaglia - 
Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1295-1298. 

Ennio Zelioli Lanzini, Giacomo Bosco, Angelo Gia- 
como Mott, Aldo Bozzi, Angelo Buizza - Vol. V, 
N. 6, pp. 1460-1462. “ a 

Giuseppe Togni, Mario Riccio ~ Vol. VI, nm, 3, 
pp- 1701-1702. 
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Giorgio Bo, Guido Carli, Lorenzo Spallino, Gustavo 
De Meo~Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1783-1784. 

Luigi Gui, Mario Zotta, Carmine De Martino - 
Vol. VI, N. 5, pp. 1853-1854. 

Raffaele Resta, Angelo Salizzoni, Carlo Repossi, 
Alfredo Amatucci - Vol. VI, n. 6, pp. 1939-1940. 


2) Judges of the Constitutional Court 


Enrico De Nicola, Gaetano Azzariti, Giuseppe Ca- 
pograssi, Giuseppe Castelli Avolio, Tomaso Pe- 
rassi, Ernesto Battaglini, Giuseppe Lampis, 
Francesco Pantaleo Gabrieli, Antonio Papaldo, 
Mario Cosatti, Gaspare Ambrosini, Mario Bracci, 
Giuseppe Cappi, Giovanni Cassandro, Nicola 
Jacger, Biagio Petrocelli - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1223- 
1227. 

Antonio Manca - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1381. 


Aldo Sandulli - Vol. VI, N. 3, p. 1702. 


3) Famous Italians recently deceased 


" “Giovanni Papini, Roberto Paribeni - Vol. V, 


N. 5, pp. 1379-1381. 
Lorenzo Perosi (Monsignor) - Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 1459- 
1460. 


Building 

The INA-Casa Plan - Vol. II, N. 2, pp. 287-290. 

The activity of the INA-Casa housing programme - 
Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 745-746. 

Garden city of modern Rome - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 921- 
924. 

The INA-Casa housing programme - Vol. V, N. 2, 
pp. 1157-1158. 

School building - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1645-1648. 


See also: Education, Land Reform, Public Works. 


Catholic Church 


The Roman Catholic Church in Italy - Vol. IV, 
N. 1, pp. 675-676. . 
Ecclesiastical organization: dioceses and parishes - 


Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1663-1664. 


Cinema 


Rapid growth of the film industry - Vol. Ill, N. 4, 
pp: 463-472. \ 

The press, entertainment and sports - Vol. IV, N. 1, 
pp. 687-695. 

The film experimental centre - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 919- 
920. 

The cinema in Italy - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1191-1203. 


‘The cinema in Italy - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1355-1360. 


The structure of the film photographic and sound 

recording industry - Vol. VI, N. 2, p. 1653-1656. 

Legislation concerning the film industry - Vol. VI, 
. 3, pp. 1733-1736. 


See also: Press and Entertainment 


Co-operatives 
The co-operatives in Italy - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 1015- 
1018. 


Cultural Section 


Physical background of Italy - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 551- 
556. 
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History of Italy (The Roman Era) - 


s 
Vol. IV, N. <a 
v 
; 


pp- 787-791. 
Scientific and technical periodicals - Vol. V, N. | 6, 
pp. 1501-1514. a 
See also: Education, Art and Culture and Tourism 
ps 
Demography i 


; q 
Italian vital statistics - Vol. II, N. 4-5, pp. 1-8. 
The increase in marriages - Vol. IH, N. 5, pp. 521- 
523. } 
The birthrate of illegitimates - Vol. IV, N. 1, pp. 697- 
698. 4 
Infant mortality - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. T11<Ti4ae 
The average height of young people - Vol. IV, N. 2-: 
pp- 775-776. : 
The growth of population in Rome - Vol. IV, N. 4, 
pp. 839-842. i 
Giving opportunity to the youth of Italy - Vol. Iv, 
N. 6, pp. 1005-1008. 
Italian vital statistics - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1391- 1394, 
Population increases in the towns - Vol. VI, N. 4 
pp- 1721-1724. : 
Italian vital statistics - Vol. VI, N. 6, pp. 1959- 19605 


See also: Emigration, Economics 


i 
x 
Defence Y 
pp. 29-34. 
Military, naval, and air force academies - Vol. I 
N. 5, pp. 895-897. ~~ 
Offshore procurements for the navies of Italy | 
other nations - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1327-1328. 
Reconstruction of the Armed Forces: the Army - 
Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 1449-1457, : 
Reconstruction of the Armed Forces: the Navy, se 
Air Force - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1609-1617. 
Italy’s contribution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (N.A.T.O.) - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 161 : 
1621. 


Reorganization of the Armed Forces - Vol. II, N. 4 


Italian Army training today - Vol. VI, N. 5, pp. 187 
1880. | 
Italian Army training today - Vol. VI, n. 6, pp. a 
\ 


1970. 


Economics 


Italy a ithe end of the last World war - Vol. III, N. n 
pp. 173-178. 

The new economic policy - Vol, III, N. 2, pp. 4 
265. 

The State Budget - Vol. III, N. 3, pp. 345-354. : 

Aspects of Italian population and economy - Vol. U1, 
N. 4, pp. 429-433, 

Money and credit during 1953 - Vol. III, N.-5, pp. 525 
526. 

Cost of living index showing Italy’s position as com | 
pared with other countries - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 527+ 
528. s 

Tax reform - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 529-533. % 

Data on the improved standard of living of the Italian 
people - Vol. III, N. 6, pp. 587-588. a 

Monetary stability and economic progress - Vol. i 
N. 6, pp. 593-604. 

The Institute for Reconstruction of Industry - Vol. IV, 
N. 1, pp. 667-674. 

The “Vanoni Plan ,, - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 721- 732. 

The economic balance sheet for 1954 - Vol. IV, N. 2- “a 
pp. 733-738. 

Prices, wages and the cost of living - Vol. IV, N. 5 

pp- 901-906. 
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ood consumption - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 907-910. 

he State budget - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1145-1148. 

he economic balance sheet for 1955 and the national 

income - Vol. V, N. 5 spp. 1383-1390. 

emittances of Italian emigrants- Vol. VI, N. 2, 
pp- 1623-1624. 

he 1955-56 State balance sheet - Vol. 

‘pp. 1625-1630. 

ee ae IRI. (Institute for Reconstruc- 
tion of Industr roup- Vol. VI, N. 2 f 

1631-1634. nt Sime a 

he insurance companies - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1635- 
1638. 

156 economic survey - Vol. VI, n. 3, pp. 1705-1706. 

a of living in Italy - Vol. VI, N. 3, pp. 1725- 
728. 

he economic balance sheet and the national income 

- Vol. VI, N. 5, pp. 1855-1864. 

ame from agriculture - Vol. VI, N. 6, pp. 1993- 

rtces, the cost of living and wages - Vol. VI, N. 6 
pp- 1997-1998. 


also: Demography, Foreign Trade and Land 
Reform 


MAS ING WA 


lucation 


ultural courses for foreigners- Vol. III, N. 6, 
pp- 627-630. 

lucation and the defence of Italy’s artistic heritage - 
Vol. IV, N. 1, pp. 677-686. 

1e popular school - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 779-783. 
tlian institutes and research laboratories - Vol. IV, 
N. 4, pp. 861-872. 

cchnical and vocational education - Vol. IV, N. 5, 
pp- 915-918. 

lucation in Sicily - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 1035-1038. 
reign students at Italian universities and higher 
institutes during the academic year 1952-1953 - 
Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 1039-1040. 

ademies and cultural institutes- Vol. V, N. 1, 
pp. 1107-1110. 

e central service for sport and physical education - 
Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1111-1114. 

assical education in Italy - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1149- 
1154. 

search institutes and laboratories - Vol. V, N. 2, 
pp. 1175-1186. 

t teaching in the 1952-1953 school-year - Vol. V, 
N. 4, pp. 1353-1354. 

1001 building - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1645-1648. 
Itural courses for foreigners - Vol. VI, N. 3, 
op. 1753-1754. 

in for the improvement at the primary school - 
Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1821-1826. 

ltural exchanges between Italy and U. S. A.- 
Vol. VI, N. 5, pp. 1871-1873. 

e groups of pupils in vocational training schools 
Vol. VI, N. 6, pp. 1973-1976. 

@ groups of pupils in primary schools - Vol. VI, 
N. 6, pp. 1977-1980. 

. also: Art and Culture, Cultural section 


igration 

igration during the past 50 years- Vol. III, 
y. 6, pp. 581-586. 

lian emigration during the period from 1946 to 
954 - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 985-995. 

ian communities abroad - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1129- 
136. 

ian emigration in 1955 ~ Vol, V, N, 6, pp. 1463- 
470. 
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Conceal Index: 1953-1957 


Remittances of Italian emigrants - Vol. VI, N. 2, 
pp- 1623-1624. 

Credit Institute for Italian Workers Abroad - Vol. VI, 
N. 5, pp. 1851-1852, 


Eritrea 
Italy and Eritrea - Vol. IV, N. 1, pp- 641-651. 


Exibitions and Fairs 


The international marine fair at Naples - Vol. III, 
N. 3, pp. 381-382. 
The 6th international sample fair at Trieste - Vol. III, 
N. 4, pp. 473-474, 
ee ears in Italy - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 797- 
2. 


Foreign Policy 


Foreign policy - Vol. Il, N. 4-5, pp. 9-28. 

Italy and the ” Atlantic Pact ,,- Vol. III, N. 4, 
pp- 401-404. 

Italian efforts towards European unity - Vol. III, 
N. 5, pp. 481-492. 

European unity - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 969-975. 

Text of Gronchi’s address to joint meeting of United 
States Congress - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1209-1215. 

A year of Italian foreign policy - Vol. V, N. 3, 
pp. 1217-1220. 

Italy’s place among the nations - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 
1369-1378. 

Italy’s contribution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1617-1621. 


See also: Libya, Eritrea, Somaliland, Trieste 


Foreign Trade 


Future prospects in foreign trade- Vol. II, N. 6, 
pp. 605-608. 

Italo- Yugoslav trade - Vol. IV, N. 1, pp. 659-662, 

Italo-French trade - Vol. IV, pp. 809-814. 

Italy’s trade with the United Kingdom- Vol. IV, 
N. 6, pp. 997-1002. 

Italy’s trade with Belgium - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1049- 
1052. 

Trade between Italy and the United States - Vol. V, 
N. 3, pp. 1229-1230. 

The export and import of toys + Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1231- 
1232. 

Foreign trade in 1955 - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1317-1321. 

Italy’s trade with France - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1323- 
1326. 

Convention between U. S. and Italy relating to taxes 
on income - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1529-1534. 

The export trade signals Italy’s economic progress - 
Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1563-1566. 

Italy’s trade with Canada - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1567- 
1570. 

Foreign trade in the first six months of 1956 - Vol. V1, 
N. 3, pp. 1703-1704. 

Ttaly’s trade with Benelux - Vol. VI, N. 5, pp. 1849- 
1850. 

Foreign trade in 1956 - Vol. VI, n. 6, pp. 1929-1938. 


See also: Economics 
General Index = see: Index 


Government Offices 


The Documentation Centre - Vol. III, N. 4, pp. 425- 
428. 

Italian Embassies, Legations and Consulates - Vol. IIT 
N. 6, pp. 577-580, 
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The National Research Council - Vol. III, N. 6, 
pp: 623-626. 

The game of ”’ Lotto ,,- Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 873-876. 

The State record library - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 877-880: 

The State Archives - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1099-1105. 

- The customs-free zones in Italy - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1171 
1173. 

The Constitutional Court - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1221- 
1222. 

Information and documentation services in Italy - 
Vol. VI, N. 3, pp. 1689-1692. 

Police activity and services - Vol. VI, n. 4, pp. 1817- 

1820. 


Estimated expenditure for State services abroad - 
Vol. VI, n. 5, pp. 1869-1870. 

The customs and excise guards~- Vol. VI, 

pp. 1881-1889. 

Police personnel and services - Vol. VI, n. 6, pp. 1981- 
1990. 


N. 5, 


Home Policy 


Italian policy: a survey: 1944-1953 - Vol. III, N. 1, 
pp- 179-196. 
The regional elections in Sicily - Vol. 
pp- 815-820. 
Message of the President of the Republic to the Italian 
-_——- People - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 889-892. 
The 1953 election results for the Chamber of Deputies 
- Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1139-1144. 
_ The administrative elections of 1956 - Vol. V, N. 4, 
pp- 1289-1290. 
The Italian local elections of May 27, 1956 - 
N. 1, pp. 1535-1556. 
Italian Ministries from Badoglio to Zoli - Vol. VI, 
N. 4, pp. 1799-1810. 
European Coal and Steel Community - Vol. VI, 
? N. 4, pp. 1775-1782. 
Steps taken by Italy for the development of the Atlantic 
Community - Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1769-1774. 
The part played by women in Italian political and 
social life - Vol. VI, N. 5, pp. 1909-1911. 


Index (general) of contents from September 1953 to 
November 1956 - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1064-1608; 
- from September 1953 to November 1957 - Vol. 
VII, N. 1, pp. 2081-2087. 


IV, N. 4, 


Vol. VI, 


Industry 


Industry and Trade ~ Vol. 111, N. 1, pp. 197-209. 
Industrial production in 1953 - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 533 


é 534, 
pyuh Industrial production in 1954 - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 843- 
oe 844. 
i Industrial production in 1955 - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1309- 
, ri 
eeynt 
st Sa 1) Ceramics and glass 


The ceramics and glass industry - Vol. V, N. 1, 
pp- 1095-1098. 


2) Chemicals 


ir The chemical industry - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 761-764. 
uy) The cement industry - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1091-1094. 
Win The chemical industry - Vol. v, N. 3, pp. 1253-1255. 


oy The Italian pharmaceutical industry - Vol. VI, 
ahs N. 5, pp. 1897-1900. 
na 3) Electricity 


The electricul’ industry - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1315-1316. 


Overhead cables carry electricity across the 
Messina - Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 1479-1482. 

The electrical industry - Vol. VI, N. 5, PP 
1896. 


Extractive 


Structure of Italian mining and quarrying in 
- Vol. VI, N. 3, pp. 1729-1732. 


iS 
Fishing ; a 
Italian fishing - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1083-1086. 


5) Foodstuffs a 


Mo ae and export of cheese - Vol. UI, oa 
- 609-610. 
Us Italian food industry (macaroni) ; \exper 
by foreign competition - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 
1024, 


The Italian confectionary industry - Vol. IV, N 
pp. 1025-1028. 

The fruit and vegetable preserve industry - Vi 
N. 3, pp. 1257-1260. 

The sugar industry - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1405-140 


6) Gases and oil 


Methane: a new source of wealth for Italy - Vol. 1 

N. 3, pp. 355-359. a 

The petroleum industry - Vol. V, N. 1, PRs 108 
1090. Bd 

The natural gas industry - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 
1166. 

The petroleum industry - Vol. VI, N.1, APR 1577 5 

The natural gas industry - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 
1652. 


7) Manufacturing 


The hat industry - Vol. IV, N. 1, pp. 699-702. 
The sewing machine industry - Vol. IV, N. 1, pp 
704. 
Optical and mechanical precision industries ~ Vol. . 
N. 2-3, pp. 765-766. 7 
The shoe industry - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1261-1264. 
The structure of the film, photographie and sou 
recording industry - Vol. IV, N. 2, pp. 1653-165 
Structure ” of the Italian rubber industry - Vol nV 
N. 5, pp. 1901-1904. 1 


8) Marble : 
Progress in marble quarrying - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 116 
1168. 


9) Metallurgical 


The iron and steel industry - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. bs 
1252. 

The metallurgic industry - Vol. V, N. 4, PP 
1314, 


The zinc and lead industry - Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 
1486. oS ee 


10) Motorvehicles : : 


The Italian micro-motor and motor-scooter indu: 
Vol. II, N. 4-5, 43-46. 

The motor vehicle industry - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 
§ 
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3 motor cycle industry - Vol. 1V, N. 1, pp. 707-712. 
Sal industry - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 931- 


Musical Instruments 


sical instruments - Vol. IV, N. 1, pp. 705-706. 


State 


te tobacco and salt - Vol. 1V, N. 5, pp. 925-930. 
acco in the 1955-56 financial year - Vol. VI, 
N. 5, pp. 1905-1908. 


Textile 


ton in Italy - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 955-958. 

2 silk production industry - Vol. 5, N. 3, pp. 1249- 
250. 

? Italian woollen industry - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1399- 
403. 

2 textile industry - Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1811-1815. 


Wood 
2 wood industry - Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 1487-1492. 


also: Artisanship, Agriculture, Cinema 


tice 

nors and. the law - Vol. III, N. 4, pp. 449-452. 
licial activity in 1953 - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 757- 
rriage law suits - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 835-838. 
titutes for re-education of minors - Vol. V, N. 2, 
p- 1155-1156. 

enile delinquency in 1954 - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1233- 
236. 

rk in penal institutions and reformatories - Vol. V, 
[. 4, pp. 1301-1302. 

ficial activity in 1954 and 1955 - Vol. VI, N. 2, 
p- 1639-1640. 


| 
our and Social Security 


our and social security - Vol. III, N. 4, pp. 437- 

48. 

liamentary inquiry into unemployment in Italy - 
ol. III, N. 5, pp. 505-519. 

our disputes - Vol. III, N. 6, pp. 589-592. 
labour forces in Italy - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 747- 
52. 

ges - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 753-754, 

ployment in industry - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 755- 
36. 

unary of social security in Italy - Vol. IV, N. 5, 
p- 899-900. 

our disputes during 1954 - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 1009- 

J10. 

“mployed in search of work during 1954 - Vol. IV, 
. 6, pp. 1011-1014. 

‘al welfare and assistance for the Italian workers - 
ol. V, N. 1, pp. 1055-1061. 

idents at work, from 1938 to 1954 - Vol. V, 
. 1, pp. 1065-1068. 

‘of task groups in the fight against unemployment: 
wriety at oubtic works including re-afforestation . 
ol. V, N. 1, pp. 1069-1072. 


fonal Association of War Wounded - Vol. V, 
. 4, pp. 1299-1300. 
jonal Workers’ Accident Insurance Institute 


.N.A.LL.) - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1657-1662. 


f 
ee ‘Se ees AS BY 


Ayi 


Labour and social welfare legislation - Vol. VI, 
N. 3, pp. 1707-1720. 

Italian and International Assistance Activities 
(A.A.1.) - Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1793-1797. 

Expenditure for welfare and social assistance - 
Vol. VI, N. 5, pp. 1865-1867. 

Apprentices - Vol. VI, N. 6, pp. 1971-1972. 

Age groups of pupils in vocational training schools - 
Vol. VI, N. 6, pp. 1973-1976. 


See also: Emigration, Economics 


Land Reform 


Land reform in Italy - Vol. III, N. 2, pp. 267-273. 

Land reform in Maremma and Fucino - Vol. III, 
N. 5, pp. 541-548. 

First results of the land reform programme in the 
Sila area - Vol. III, N. 6, pp. 611-614. 

Activities carried out by organs of the land reform 
programme - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 829-832. 


Land reform in Sardinia - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 951- 


954. 

Land reclamation activities - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1241- 
1246. 

Agrarian reform in Fucino - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1303- 
1305. 


See also: Agriculture 


Legislation 


The laws of the Italian State - Vol. II, N. 4-5, pp. 55- 
64. 

The laws of the Italian State - (The Constitution of 
the Italian Republic) - Vol. III, N. 1, pp. 223-232. 

The laws of the Italian State (The Constitution of 
the Italian Republic) - Vol. III, N. 2, pp. 309-316. 


Livestock 


The sanitary defence of livestock - Vol. IV, N. 1, 
pp- 713-714. 

The livestock of Italy’s farms - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1073- 
1074. 

Growth of pig breeding - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1429-1430. 

Sheep breeding in Italy - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1587- 
1590. 

Horse breeding - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1673-1676. 


See also: Agriculture, Land Reform 


Libya 
Italo-Libyan relations - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 493-500. 


Mail and Telecommunications ~ see: Post 


Merchant Navy 


Reconstruction of the Merchant Marine- Vol. Il, 
N. 4-5, pp. 35-41. 

Post war reconstruction - Vol. III, N. 4, pp. 453-461. 

The Italian Merchant Navy - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1079- 
1082. 

The ports of Italy - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1169-1170. 

Port traffic - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1329-1332. 

The Merchant Navy - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1641-1644. 


Minority Groups 


The Slav language groups in Italy - Vol. TIT, Nez; 
pp- 245-250. 

Alto Adige and Italy - Vol. III, N. 2, pp. 251-256. 

Italy and Alto Adige - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1557-1562. 
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Political Calendar 


August - Vol. II, N. 4, pp. 53-54. 

September, October 1953 - Vol. II, N. 6, pp. 163-168. 

October, November, December 1953 - Vol. FIT, NN, Ty 
pp- 233-235. 

January, February 1954 - Vol. III, N. 2, pp. 317- 
320. 

March, April 1954 - Vol. III, N. 3, pp. 395-396. 

April, May 1954 - Vol. III, N. 4, pp. 475-478. 

June, July 1954 - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 557-558. 

August, September 1954 - Vell Ill, N. 6, pp. 639-640. 

October, November, December 1954 - January 1955 - 
Vol. IV, N. 1, pp. 717-720. 

January, ‘February, March 1955 - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, 
pp- 805-807. 

April, May, June 1955 - Vol. IV, N. 4, PP. 885-888. 

June, July, August 1955 - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 965- 
968. 

September, October 1955 - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 1047- 
1048. 

October, November 1955 - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1121- 
1122. 

December 1955, January 1956 - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1207 
1208. 

February, March, April 1956 - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1285- 
1288. Z 


‘May, June 1956 - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1367-1368. 
_ July, August 1956 - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1445-1448. 


September, October 1956 - Vol. V, 
1528. 

October, November, December 1956 - Vol. VI, 
pp- 1059-1062. 

January, February 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1685- 
1687. 

March, April 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 3, pp. 1765-1768. 

May, June 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1845-1848. 

July, August 1957- Vol. VI, N. 5, pp. 1927-1928. 

September, October 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 6, pp. 2005- 
2008. 


N. 6, pp. 1525- 
Noor, 


Post and Telecommunications 


Mail and telecommunications services - Vol. III, 
N. 2, pp. 291-298. 

The postal service and telecommunications - Vol. V, 
N. 4, pp. 1337-1342. 

Radio and television in Italy - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1665- 
1670. 


Press and Entertainment 


The press, entertainment and sports - Vol. IV, N. 1, 
pp: 687-695. 

Italy’s periodical publications - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 911- 
914, 


Expenditure in entertainments in 1954- Vol. V, 
N. 4, pp. 1361-1364. 

Italy’s scientific and technical periodicals and trade 
papers - Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 1501-1514. 

Radio and television i in Italy - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1665- 
1670. 

The Italian daily press - Vol. VI, N. 3, pp. 1755- 
1758. 

The theatre in 1955 - Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1833-1836. 


See also: Cinema 
Printing 
Re ten during 1953 - Vol. III, N. 3, pp. 375- 


380. 


tee production during 1954 - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 1041 


Ten years of progress in the printing industry - Vol. V, 
N. 4, pp. 1291-1294, : a 


Book publication in Italy in 1955 - Vol. Vs N. a 
pp. 1349-1351. a 
Printing and publishing - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1591- 


1594, f 
Public Health i 
Iv, N. 6 


Incidence of infectious diseases - Vol. 


pp- 1019-1022. 
The fight against poliomyelitis - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1063 
1064. # 
Vol. V, N..5, pp: BS 


Hospital treatment in Italy - 
1398. 

Public health services in Sicily - Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 147 
1474. 

Public health services in Sardinia - Vol. V, N. 6 
pp. 1475-1478. 


Public Works ; H 

Public undertakings and social improvements - 
Sicily - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 849-855. 

A bridge across the Straits of Messina - Vol. IV 
N. 4, pp. 857-860. 

Overhead cables carry electricity across the Stra it: 
of Messina - Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 1479-1482. 

Ttaly’s road network - Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1827- 1832 


Science and Technics 


Ttaly’s periodical pubblications — Vol. IV, N, 5 
pp. 911-914. 

Scientific and technical activity - Vol. V,n. 6, pp. - 
1500. 

Ttaly’s scientific and technical periodicals - Vol V 
n. 6, pp. 1501-1514. f! 

The situation of nuclear research in Italy - Vol. 
N. 4, pp. 1785-1791. 

Studies and research into nuclear energy - Vol. VI 
N. 5, pp. 1913-1916. re 


need _ 


' 
Somaliland By 


Italy and Somaliland - Vol. III, N. 6, pp. 561- 572. 

The latest report to the U.N.O. on the administration 
of Somaliland - Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 977-984. 

Report on the administration of Somaliland - Vol. i 
N. 3, pp. 1693-1700. 


See also: Foreign Policy ? 
¢ | 
Southern Problems 4! 
The Southern Italy Development Fund - Vol. mi 
N. 2, pp. 275-286. 
The Southern Italy Development Fund - Vol. “IV 
N. 2-3, pp. 739-744. +} 
Southern Italy - Some data provided by censuses an 
studies - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 821-828. : 


Sports 


The Winter Olympic Games in 1956 - Vol. III, N. 6 
pp. 635-636. 

The press, entertainment and sports - Vol. 1V, N a] 
pp- 687-695. 

Italy in the XVIth Olympic Games at Melbourne 
Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1837-1840. 

Hisiory of the « Giro d’Italia» cycling race ~- Vol. v 
N. 6, pp. 1999-2002. 


M 
; 
Taxes i 


Tax reform - Vol. III, N. 5, pp. 529-533. 
Convention between U. S, and Italy relating to an 


on income - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1529-1534 4 
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felecommunications — see: Post 
‘ourism 


) Tourist activities 


Vourist traffic during 1952 - Vol. II, N. 4-5, pp-47-51- 

Regions and Cities of Italy (Northern Italy) - Vol. 
III, N. 2, pp. 299-308. 

tegions and Cities of Italy (Central and Southern 
Italy) - Vol. III, N. 3, pp. 383-392. 

Pourist traffic during 1953 - Vol. III, N. 5, pp- 549- 
550. 

julture, art and folklore - Vol. III, N. 6, pp- 631-633. 

talian tourism - Vol. V, N. 1, pp- 1115-1118. 

Phe Italian Touring Club - Vol. V, N. 2, pp. 1187- 
1189. 

-rovisions for the hotel industry - Vol. V, N. 3, 
pp- 1277-1280. 

Pourist traffic in 1954 and 1955- Vol. V, N. 3, 
pp- 1281-1282. 

‘isitors to Italian museums and art galleries - Vol. V, 
N. 6, pp. 1519-1520. 

the hotel industry in Italy and in the South - Vol. V, 
N. 6, pp. 1521-1522. 

opular tourist provisions in Italy - Vol. VI, N. 5, 

pp. 1917-1924. 


) Tourist events in Italy 


etober 1953 - Vol. II, N. 4-5, pp. 47-52. 

‘ebruary, March, April and May 1954 - Vol. III, 

N. 1, pp. 237-238. 

une, July and August 1954 - Vol. III, N. 3, pp. 393. 

eptember, October, November 1954 - Vol. III, N. 4, 

pp. 479-480. 

ecember 1954, January 1955- Vol. III, N. 6, 
pp- 637-638. 

ebruary and March 1955 - Vol. IV, N. 1, pp. 715- 
716. 

fay and June 1955 - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, pp. 803-804. 

uly and August 1955 - Vol. IV, N. 4, pp. 883-884. 

pptember and October 1955 - Vol. IV, N. 5, pp. 963- 
964. 

sovember, December 1955 and January 1956 - 

‘Vol. IV, N. 6, pp. 1043-1045. 

zbruary 1956 - Vol. V, N. 1, pp. 1119-1120. 

‘arch 1956 - Vol. V, N. 2, p. 1205-1206. 

ay and June 1956 - Vol. V, N. 3, pp. 1283-1284. 
ily and August 1956 - Vol. V, N. 4, pp. 1365-1366. 
ptember, October 1956 - Vol. V, N. 5, pp. 1441-1445. 

‘vember and December 1956 - Vol. V, N. 6, pp. 1523- 
1524, 

inuary, February 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 1, pp. 1595- 
1596. 
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April 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 2, pp. 1681-1682. 
June-July 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 3, pp. 1752-1762. 
August 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 4, pp. 1841-1844. 
October 1957 - Vol. VI, N. 5, pp- 1925-1926. 


See also: Art and Culture, and Cultural Section 


Transport 


Reconstruction of land, air transport services - Vol. 
III, N. 1, pp. 211-222. 

Inter-urban bus services - Vol. III, N. 6, pp. 619-621. 

Road accidents in 1952 and 1953 - Vol. IV, N. 2-3, 
pp. 777-778. 
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